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A Holiday Gift FREE! 


The Fairy Plate Calendar for 1903 is one of the choicest gifts which 
could be offered for the holidays. It is indeed the most unique and 
artistic calendar of the year. There are four different plates, each litho- 
graphic reproductions as above of Royal Vienna China in 12 colors 
and gold, with the center counter sunk and the borders embossed, and 
all this beauty emphasized with magnificent heads by Ryland, the English 
portrait painter. Each 9% inches in diameter. We will send calendar 
free to any one who will forward full name and address with ten Oval 
Fairy Box Fronts or ten two-cent stamps. 

We prefer to receive the Fairy Box Fronts and in this way the calen- 
dar costs you nothing. Fairy Soap is the purest, and handiest that money 
can buy, although its price is but fc. “Fits every hand; fit for any hand. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Depr. 64, CHICAGO, ILLs. 
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Send this coupon for particulars of such a policy issued at your age. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 Broadway, New York. Dept. No. 24. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 
years of age. 
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SAMUEL WHITEHALL, M.D. 


FREE TEST 
TREATMENT 


It is difficult to realize that a remedy at 50 cents 
a box will permanently relieve the worst cases of 
chronic and acute rheumatism. Aut this ts true. 
The Whitehall] Rheumatic Cure sold by druggists 
everywhere at 50 cents is doing this in 99 cases out 
of 100. / pledge my word there is not one iota of 
exaggeration in this estimate. And to help you 
realize that this is true I will forward, free, a proof 
treatment. I do not guarantee a cure free, but I do 
guarantee to convince you this remedy wil) cure 
_ The free proof treatment will make you feel 
ike a new being at once. No cost, remember, to be 
convinced of the realness of this grand fact that 
your rheumatism can be curéd at home, easily, 
simply, pleasantly and at trifling cost. 

S. Wuirenat, M.D. 


Address The Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co. 
121 Main St., South Bend, Ind. 


The physician who really conquered 


RHEUMATISM 


NOW UNNECESSARY TO SEE HIM 


Rheumatic discoveries of the great Specialist now 
easily obtainable by anybody. 


Dr. S. Whitehall was for thirty odd years an 
active general physician, and always a student of 
the earnest researchful sort, one of the kind of stu- 
dents who, backed by years of practical effort, 
have always produced the world’s best results in 
science. His experience with rheumatism occu- 
pied many years of special study. His final success 
with it made him notable among American special- 
ists. The Physicians Gazette said of him in 1892: 


“An astute student and sturdy character o 
Indiana, who reflects credit maiea’ the maedicnt 
science of that progressive state.” 


_A large practice, yielding $100 to $500 each for 
single cases, was brought to an end by the doctor’s 
advancing years, and the success obtained in com- 
bining all elements of the former expensive treat- 
ment into one single formula selling to the public 
in drug stores everywhere now at fifty cents, 
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of the Doges The Dion’s Mouth was the ballot-box of the people. It was fixed to the side of the 
Palace wall, and into its open jaws patrician and plebeian dropped such suggestions as they wished to 
make to the government. Through Che Lion’s Mouth the editor of Collier’s Weekly expects to 
receive the suggestions and criticisms of the subscribers. The Lion’s Mouth gives every reader a voice in the 
editorial policy of the paper. It also makes it worth while to give suggestions and to send answers to the ten 
questions that were printed on this page last week and that are also published in a little book, likewise called 
The Lion’s Mouth. If by any chance you did not see last week’s issue of Collier’s Weekly, go out and 
get a copy of the number without delay and see if it does not show you how to increase your income next year- 


(a Lion’s Mouth is the adaptation of an old Venetian custom to modern American conditions. In the days 














This is a picture of The Lion’s paper. The illustrations are 
Mouth Booklet, actual size. made from duograph plates, re- 
This cover was designed by producing drawings ty Gibson, 

apie Castaigne, Hatherell, Reming- 
Penfield, and is printed in dark : ton, Reuterdabl, Hutt, Cory, 
brown on a tint. It includes Oakley, Leigh, Leyendecker, and 


forty-eight pages of reading a score of other famous illus- 
trators. It will be sent to any 


matter, printed in three colors : : % . 
on the best quality of coated I ] O N S address upon receipt of four cents. 
For Whom It Is Why YOU Should Have It 
be Lion’s Pouth is open “MitN the first place fbe 
: Lion’s Mouth booklet 


” to everybody. There ~ 
are no conditions beyond 
certain regulations that 
govern the whole compe- 
tition. We want all our 
subscribers to have a copy 
of The Lion’s Mouth book- 
let. We should like to 
send the booklet to all, free 
of charge, but it has already 
cost us a good deal of 
money to make, and we 
figure that it would cost us 
$12,000 more in postage and 
mailing expenses to dis- 
tribute it to every one on 
our subscription list. We 
are willing to give you the 


























is a perfect specimen of the 
typographical art. It is in- 
teresting in itself, outside 
of the fact that it shows 
you how to increase your 
income and add to your 
library without assuming 
any obligations whatever. 
The booklet includes not 
only a full statement of Che 
Liow’s Mouth prize offers, 
but a story of how Collier’s 
Weekly is put together; a 
statement of the Collier 
idea of what a weekly paper 
should be; a forecast of 
the good things we have in 


book if you are sufficiently store for next year; besides 
interested in making any- much interesting informa- 


where from $25 to $1,000, tion about the serials and 
or even more, to send us * stories to be published, and 


four cents for postage. the Household Numbers. 


HOW TO WIN ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


IRST, Send four cents in stamps to Whe Lion’s Mouth, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City, 
with a request for a copy of the booklet. Second, Read carefully everything in the booklet; there is 
nothing there that will not be of assistance to you later. Third, Sit down and think about it. Fourth, 
Look over your Weeklies as they come and form opinions of your own. Finally, Put these opinions on 

paper in the form of answers to the ten questions asked on this page last week, and also published in the booklet. 
For the best twenty sets of answers to these questions, The Lion’s mouth will award $234.50 worth of prizes every 
month, a total of $2,814.00 in the year, with additional prizes, the largest one of 











which is one thousand dollars. This is certainly worth an investment of four cents. 












Address 


THE LION’S MOUTH 


No. 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 


















AN ENGLISHMAN’S VIEW OF THE LABOR SITUATION 


By ALFRED MOSELY, C.M.G. 


MR. MOSELY CAME TO AMERICA FOR THE PURPOSE OF INVESTIGATING THE GROWING INDUSTRIAL POWER OF THE UNITED 
STATES. HE ALSO BROUGHT OVER FROM ENGLAND A COMMISSION OF TWENTY-THREE MEN, REPRESENTING THE LEADING 
BRITISH TRADE UNIONS, TO STUDY AMERICAN METHODS AND CONDITIONS OF LABOR, AND TO INDEPENDENTLY REPORT 


all over the country, and I will tell you. Iam 

an Englishman, but have spent the greater part of 
my life in the British Colonies, principally South Africa. I 
was there interested in mining. We mined for years, in our 
diamond mines especially, with a variety of English engineers, 
but we made no progress. Diggers came and went; some 
held on by the skin of their teeth, and others made a little 
mouey, but the great bulk failed. Companies were formed, 
and they in turn, one after the other, had to close down until 
an American engineer called Gardner Williams arrived upon 
the scene, and he was followed .by a large number. of others, 
engineers and-a variety of others; and it is to the American 
engineer that we owe the success, all the success, of South 
Africa, 

I went back to England five years ago, with the informa- 
tion to my friends and to the public that I thought things 
were progressing in the United States at a speed that we our- 
selves did not realize, and I set about the work which I have 
now taken in hand, and which I am happy to say we have 
brought so far to a successful issue. It was useless my in- 
viting the delegates of the trades unions to accompany me 
here unless I had the sympathy of the American manufactur- 
ers and the people, and accordingly I came to this country 
some six months: ago with letters .of introduction from Am.- 
bassador Choate to the most influential commercial and. in. 
dustrial gentlemen of the, United States, with a view of 
ascertaining as to whether such a delegation as I wished to 
bring would be acceptable to the American people as a whole, 
and whether the manufacturers would be prepared to open 
their doors to us, to view what they had to show. It gives 
me great pleasure to say that upon that trip, as upon the 
present one we have been taking, I found the warm hand of 
welcome held out, the heartiest hand of welcome it was possi- 
bie to imagine. Every one was interested; every one wished 
to help them all to study and learn what they had come here 
to see, and every one extended to us the warmest welcome. 

There have been many points that struck me, and I think 
the delegates also with equal force, as to the difference of 
conditions between the old country and the United States. 
One is the general adoption in the United States of piece- 
work, with the result.that better wages are earned, I believe, 
here—infinitely better wages than we pay on the other side. 
Why is it that the workmen in America can earn so much 
better wages, andthe manufacturer can make large profits 
and can yet compete in the world’s markets for the products? 
It is a very important question for the delegates to have to 
answer when they get back to the old country, I think it is 
largely in the system of piece-work which the American 
manufacturer views from a broader standpoint than the En- 
glish operator. He says: ‘‘Earn, gentlemen, all you can. We 
will set a price, a fair price, and the more money you earn as 
workmen ihe better we are pleased. You are taking up a 
certain portion of space in our factory; that portion of space 
represents capital because the first charges are the same 
whether you are doing much or little; therefore the more 
work you perform the better it is for you and the better it is 
for me.’’ In England, I do not think the manufacturers there 


“W HAT led me to make this trip?’’ It has been asked 


‘and the workingman. 


have adopted that attitude. They say that a British work- 
man is entitled to earn about such and such an amount, and if 
through his energy and _ his enterprise he succeeds in earning 
larger wages, the manufacturer begins to say: ‘‘These men 
are earning too much. Good gracious me, thfs sum of money 
is hardly fitted to their position, We must cut the price.” 
And the price is accordingly cut. And that system has gone 
on for generations, with the result that heart is taken out of 
the men and they do not to-day, I believe, put forth their best 
energies because they feel, and rightly feel—I should if I were 
in their place—that their treatment has not been generous. 

I think that the greater portion of the fault lies with the 
manufacturers themselves in England, because they have been 
slow to use machinery, and they have been quite prepared to 
keep the old machinery and sweat out of the workingman so 
long as they are able to produce an article at a price that will 
leave him a margin of profit. But those days are passing. 
The workmen with their unions—and I am in favor of umons 
if properly run—are teaching the men that they will not be 
exploited for the benefit of the master in the old country, It 
is a position with which I myself have a-great deal of sym- 
pathy, because I do not think the manufacturers in the old 
country have considered the interest of the men quite on the 
plane that the American manufacturers have here, and if we 
are going to hold our position in the world as a manufacturing 
country, both the manufacturers and the workingmen must 
welcome machinery, and, above all, must run that machinery 
at its highest possible speed, getting the very greatest results 
out of it, if-we are to compete. 

Again, there is the question of hours. The hours of labor 
is a very difficult problem. There is more than one view to be 
taken of itin the United States. You have to ask yourselves, 
what is the position in other countries? Are they working 
longer hours? Is it possible to bring them into line? Per- 
sonally I feel that if there is to be any solution of the hours 
question, it can only be done if the workingmen, not of the 
United States alone, but of the whole of Europe, are brought 
into line and prepared to adopt a policy whereby we shall be 
on an equal footing. It is useless the United States seeking 
an eight-hour day as an ideal if Germany 1s going to work 
ten. It means that the markets of the world will be glutted 
—that is to say, the free markets—by the manufactures of 
the country whose people work longer than those of the 
United States. We must come into line if there is to be any 
real progress in that. 

Trusts have been very much abused in this country. Per- 
sonally I do not view trusts with any distrust, I think it is 
making for a better state of things, both for the manufacturer 
The small manufacturer cannot give 
conditions to the workingman such as a large manufacturer 
with unlimited capital and unlimited organization has at his 
command, and I believe the workingmen of this country will 
study their best interests if they help the so-called large cor- 
porations, ‘which we call corporations in England and which 
you call trusts here. They are not, in my opinion, a menace 
to the country. They may tend to raise prices a little. If 
they do, the workman will claim his share, and will get it. 
These trusts will largely work out their own salvation, for 


good or bad. If, on the other hand, the trusts abuse their 
position and give the public an inferior article at a higher 
price, it will work its own cure. Capital and labor are part- 
ners, and the sooner both capital and labor of all grades 
realize that proposition, the better for the community at laige. 
They are partners just as much as man and wife, and if you 
attempt to divorce them it brings trouble and breaks up happy 
homes, The same applies to the workman, representing as 
he does his share of labor, and the manufacturer, who repre- 
sents capital. They are partners, and you can not divorce 
them. The only question that arises is: How are they going to 
divide the dollar which is being earned partially by capital on 
one side and by labor on the other? It is the problem of the 
hour. The world has seen struggles going on for a share of 
that dollar. Capital has relegated to itself more than its 
share and trades unionism has been a very powerful factor in 
extorung. Iam sorry to have to use that expression, ‘‘ex- 
torting,’’ but I feel that perhaps, strong as it is, it is not too 
strong for the position as it was in England—not perhaps to- 
day, but in the past, when labor was miserably underpaid. 

The Civie Federation has undertaken a great work, a work 
that I think the whole of the people of the United States should 
be in sympaathy with. It is attempting logically to bring 
capital and labor into closer touch, to discuss the various prob- 
lems that affect both sides, calmly and dispassionately. It 
is seeking to bring about arbitration and conciliation: arbitra- 
tion and conciliation have been subjects that have attracted 
our attention in England for a number of years, and I venture 
to think that we have got ahead of you in that respect. We 
are older, and we have got our boards of arbitration and con- 
ciliation, the Chamber of Commerce, the Board of Trade, and 
the various trades organizations, which have their own boards 
between employers and employés. 

I can only say in regard to the work of the Civic Federa- 
tion that I am heartily in sympathy with it because it is a 
benefit to humanity and makes toward a better condition as 
between labor and capital. The best men of this country have 
undertaken that work, and the responsibility rests with them 
to see it through and to cultivate and seek all those vast in- 
fluences that they can bring to bear. An equal responsibility 
rests with those who represent labor to see that they are all 
brought into line to support this organization, because with- 
out something of this description capital and labor will ever 
be at war. I wish it every success. I believe it is to bea 
nucleus in making for better times and conditions. I have to 
thank the Civic Federation, and I thank them from the bot- 
tom of my heart, for the assistance that they have given to 
my associates. When I was here I was introduced to them— 
many manufacturers and Senator Hanna, and others. Every 
door has been held open by the manufacturers in the most 
liberal way. The gentlemen who represent labor on the 
other side, Mr. Gompers, who is at the head of the American 
Federation of Labor, placed in every town we have visited 
men connected with all the businesses with which my people 
are connected to take my men in hand and show them all 
around, and I believe my people will go back with a big broad 
conception of what this country is doing for the laboring 
peopie. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANZ DINGLER, AN EX-PRISONER OF WAR 
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THE LAST OF THE BOER PRISON CAMPS.—One of the most famous camps for Boers captured in the South African war will soon be a memory of the 


past, for release and parole have depopulated these grewsome relics of. war. 
native Boers near Diyatalawa, the other for ‘“‘Uitlanders’’ at Ragama. 
hundred yards square, containing palmetto and galvanized iron houses and fenced in with wire. 
nipulated by the censor, card-playing, and trying to keep cool in a mean temperature of 90 degrees. 


here were two camps. for. the prisoners on the island of Ceylon—one for the 


The prisoners have been confined, since the summer of 1900, in camps about one 
The time was spent in reading expurgated matter, first ma- 
The prisoners at one time issued a camp newspaper 
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THE U.S. MANOEUVRING FLEET AT SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 





View of the harbor from Marina showing war vessels of the American navy, destined to take part in the West Indies ‘“‘war game,’’ at one of the rendezvous. In 
the roadstead are the U.S. mail steamer ‘‘Coraca,’’ the cruisers ‘‘Detroit’’ and ‘‘Bancroft,’’ the tugboat ‘‘Nina,’”’ and torpedo-boats and destroyers. These 
vessels form part of Admiral Dewey’s manoeuvring fleet off Culebra Island. Photographed for Collier’s Weekly by Hardie Bros., San Juan, P. R. 








THE SEMI-ANNUAL CONVENTION OF PHILIPPINES OFFICIALS 
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By act of the Philippines Commission, of which Governor Taft is the head, all the Presidentes of the respective island provinces are required to meet at the 
provincial capitals twice a year to discuss the needs of their municipalities and the conduct of the local governments. The above is a photograph cf 
the recent convention held at Pasig by the Presidentes of Rizal Province, Luzon. The central figure in the front row is the Governor of the Prov- 
ince, a former member of Aguinaldo’s Cabinet. On either side are two Americans—the Treasurer and the Supervisor of Rizal Province. 

1. Governor. of the Province of Rizal. 2. Treasurer. 3. Supervisor. 4 and 5. School-teachers 





CAPITAL AND LABOR IN CONFERENCE IN NEW YORK 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JAMES H. HARE 





During the second week.of December the Industrial Department of the National Civic Federation held an important session in New York City, and discussed 
methods of ending disputes in the world of labor and avoiding controversy between employer and employé. Senator Hanna(2) presided. Mayor Low(1) 
and Hon. Oscar S. Straus(3) also occupied seats on the platform beside the chairman. Many famous men were present at the meeting, among 
them Archbishop Ireland, Bishop. Potter, Samuel Gompers, John Mitchell; Alfred Mosely, President Eliot of Harvard and others 
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not arrived when Miss Victoria Ames stopped at the 

back door to get their key. That young lady, knowing 
all there was at stake, proceeded slowly upstairs and entered 
their dressing-room with a meditative step. It was no affair 
of Victoria’s, but she was a fond friend. 

The loveliness of the spring afternoon filtered through the 
smear of paint over the window-panes which was supposed 
to do. duty for a curtain, . Victoria flung up.the sash.and 
leaned out. She was confronted across the alley by blank 
walls of: begrimed brick; the March mud lay deep between; 
at the alley’s either end there was a faint clang of trolley- 
cats and busy streets. But the.air was full of spring, ‘stirred 
with it, fainted with it and whispered against human faces 
like a promise. Victoria moved uneasily, wondered at Elsie, 
looked up lingeringly toward the pale brightness of the skies, 
When she looked down again, it was because the alley was 
full of oaths and of noises that squashed and slid heavily. 
‘*The Tameiess Team,’’ she thought with amusement, even be- 
fore she beheld the two fat, drowsy, piebald ponies that were 
placidly refusing to enter the theatre. Boards had been laid 
into a slanting run for them, men led them and men pushed, 
but the ponies, up to their ankles in mud, turned their mild, 
cowlike eyes upon their servants and stood still, “‘——- —— 
the —— dunderheaded hogs!’’ said the property man who 
was at their heads; ‘‘they never take a —— step, —— ’em!”’ 
Victoria smiled. It was Elsie’s Hugh, who had culled the 
title of ‘‘The Tameless Team”’ from an old programme—‘‘the 
tameless team of Arab thoroughbreds driven by Miss Leonard 
in the third act are from the celebrated Muskewon Stables, 
Delevan.’’ That was some years ago, when Miss Leonard 
had not been above advertising her play like a circus. She 
did not like Hugh for unearthing that programme; she did 
not like Elsie. Victoria wished that Elsie would come. 

The wish recalled to her the lateness. of the hour; she slid 
off her black street skirt that it might be pinned across the 
window to shut out the daylight, and, as she mounted on 
the sill with her mouth full of pins, she perceived, turning 
the corner into the alley, the figure of a very young girl, 
darkly dressed, light of movement, pretty, with brown curls, 
and instinct with a small, shy, shabby elegance. That was 
Elsie. Victoria observed concernedly that Hugh was not 
with her. 

She turned on the gas and the electric lights and plunged 
with such vigor into her make-up that when Elsie came in 
she glittered with cold cream from her hair to her collar-bone, 
anid her severity was a little oiled and softened by it. ‘‘Half- 
hour’s been called!’’ she said. 

Elsie came forward unheedingly. There was expectancy 
in her face, and excitement and a vague fright, not unhappy. 
**He went,’’ she informed her friend. 

‘*Well,’’ said Victoria, ‘‘so I supposed. He went—what 
then? Did he see Engle?—you’d better get dressed, it’s al- 
most fifteen minutes.’’ Elsie began to take off her things 
and hang them up. She moved a little as though she were 
dreaming. 

‘*He saw Clive Jervis,’’ she replied, ‘‘and Mr. Jervis intro- 
duced him to Engle. Mr. Jervis said that Hugh had the right 
personality for the part, and, if he could act at all, he was the 
man they had been looking for. And Mr. Engle—he read 
Hugh’s letter of introduction to Mr. Jervis—Mr. Engle’s going 
to be here in Philadelphia to-morrow night anyhow and Mr. 
Jervis is coming with kim to see Hugh in this part.’’ She 
hung up her dress and sat down with her elbows on the 
make-up shelf; the gaslight gleamed softly over the white- 
ness and slimness of her young arms and throat, and, glim- 
mering higher, disclosed the fact that her eyes were full of 
tears. 

Victoria gave a long sigh. ‘‘Well, it’s been worth it! 
Jervis has the complete say about the casts for his pieces; 
if he wants Engle to take him, Engle’ll have to. And if ever 
Jervis sees Hugh in this part— Well, it was worth a trip to 
New York, now that he’s safe back. But I did worry for 
you, Elsie. If he’d spent the money for the trip and then 
hadn’t seen Engle, or if he hadn’t got back here in time for 
the matinee—”’ 

Elsie looked drowsily at her rouge- paw. 
she said. 

“What?” 

‘Not yet.” 

“Not yet!’ 

(‘‘Fifteen minutes,”’ called the property boy down the hall; 
**fifteen minutes. ”’) 

‘*Then how did you know?”’ 

**He telegraphed. I went to the station with him last 
night, and when we found that if he saw Mr. Jervis at ten 
o’clock he could hardly hope to catch any train back here be- 
fore the 11.30, he said he would telegraph so I would know 
how things went before I left the house for the matinee. 
I—I had to know.”’ 

“‘Then,”’ said Victoria, ‘‘he won’t get into this city until 
two o’clock!”’ 

**A littie before two, and he isn’t on till the second scene 


T vee half-hour had been called, Miss Elsie Lee had 


’ 


**He isn’t back,’’ 


of the third act. You know how quick he is with his make- 
up. Of course I know, Victoria, that he oughtn’t to have 
gone. I think Miss Leonard would be quite right to fine him 
if she comes to know about it. But one has to risk a fine, 
doesn’t one, when one’s whole life depends on it?’’ 

“IT suppose you do. And that letter to Jervis was so strong 
—how far’s the depot from here?’’ 

“‘About ten minutes.’’ Elsie stuck the tip of her little 


. finger into her Jip-rouge and began absent-mindedly to trace 
_ the curves of her lips with it. 
- gets that part under such a manager as Engle—and you know - 


“*Victoria,’’ she said, ‘‘if he 


if ever Mr. Jervis sees him in this piece he has got 1t—we’ll 
be-married -at-the-end of-this-season.’’ - She looked dewn at 
her little engagement ring and up into Victoria’s face as 
though she had announced a new heaven and a new earth. 
‘“‘We’ve got money enough saved, if we knew he had signed 
for next season, to have the whole summer to ourselves in 
the country. And you know a play by Clive Jervis runs 
nearly a whole season in New York, and we could have a flat 
and I never need go away from him to act—unless I should 
just want to, Victoria.’’ 

‘*Suppose his train should be late?’’ 

**Victoria!’’ 

‘Suppose his train should be late and he doesn't get here 
for the third act and Miss Leonard discharges him. Then 
when Engle and Jervis come to-morrow night, they'll see 
somebody else in his part and hear he’s been discharged for 
neglecting his business. ”’ 

**Victoria!’’ 

**You know trains have been late, Elsie.’’ 

The brown grease-paint that Elsie was heating on the end 
of a hairpin melted over at this prospect and fell in a nasty 
blot on the fresh little starched ruffles at Elsie’s breast. 
“There!’’ said Elsie, as though Victoria had aimed through- 
out at this disaster. 

(‘‘ Overche-w-er,’’ screamed the property boy, ‘‘Overchewer. 
Everybody down to begin.’’) 

“Nearly two!’’ said Elsie. 
ing in.”’ 

Victoria stifled a ‘‘maybe.’’ ‘‘You’re pretty late your- 
self,’? she said; and she went over to Elsfe and let down her 
little knot of curls and began pinntng them into the way they 
ought to go. , 

She followed Elsie downstairs when the first act was called 
and they came upon Miss Leonard, large, opulent and hand- 
some, in the entrance. Miss Leonard was so angry that the 
jewels on her breast spit fire, and she flung a scrap of con- 
versation even to the two girls. 

‘‘What do you think of their bringing those ponies here 
at this hour?”’ she demanded. ‘‘To have people falling over 
them and making them nervous and feeding them nasty, dirty 
sugar till the third act.—Mother’s comforts!’’ she called to 
the ponies. 

“*T saw the men getting them in,’’ said Victoria with great 
demureness. 

Miss Leonard, still seething at the universe, went back to 
her dressing-room. The Tameless Team from their dark and 
remote corner regarded her with a mild surprise. 

The curtain had gone up by this time and, as the act con- 
tinued, it could not be denied that Elsie was playing with a 
distraught mind. At twenty-five minutes past two she was 
free to run upstairs again, and she went a flight higher than 
her room and knocked at Hugh’s door. No one answered 
her. ‘‘Hugh!’’ she called, and knocked again and pushed 
the door open. The room was empty. The street clothes of 
the other young fellow who dressed there hung on one wall, 
but Hugh’s were not there, onlv an old red sweater, a brig- 
and’s cloak left from another play and carried for an occa- 
sional curtain to the doorway, and his stage uniform. Elsie 
felt that pitiful sinking away of the universe with which our 
nerves acknowledge our helplessness. The worst had hap- 
pened—the train must be late! The question was, how late? 
The hope contained in a mere number of minutes began to 
rise in her as she leaned against the door-frame and her 
drowning spirits caught at and floated with it. In the infinite 
divisibleness of time suggested, for instance, by railway tables 
anything was possible; she remembered long jumbles of trains 
starting and arriving at 7.09 and 4.03; they showed at what 
odd minutes things could happen. A man need not be hours 
late because he was a little bit behind time. Hugh’s train 
might have come hurrying in fifteen, seventeen minutes after 
schedule and he be now flying in a cab to save himself, or 
entering the back door at that moment. She ran to the win- 
dow, opened it and looked out, and had as sharp a pang of 
disappointment at the empty alley as though she had just 
heard Hugh’s chariot wheels. - 

She lingered in the window, for it was warm in the pale 
sunshine; the air was gently fresh, and yet after the hard 
winter it acted like a drug—a dim, inattentive kindness seemed 
to pervade the world, so that she could not believe the cruelty 
of its emptiness to be quite final, and the little birds that nes- 
tled in Elsie’s heart began to sing again. She was drowsy 
with spring air and with nearly twenty-four hours of happy, 
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high-strung and excited nerves, and all her hopes and fears, 
and her whole capacity for fecling began to take on a tone of 
unreality. It was like a dream that she should be standing 
there watching for Hugh—Hugh the protective, the indepen- 
dent, the capable and gay—there was something dreamy in 
the look of the dusty room lighted by that strange mingling 
of gaslight and of sunshine, the make-up on the shelves 
showing crude and raw in so much glare, the oddly assorted 
clothes of differing times and countries.dangling unconvinc- 
ingly on the walls, the quiet intensified by fragments of sound 
from where, three flights below, there was so much warmth 
and mellow brightness, and strenuous, romantic action sweep- 
ing inexorably on, and round the whole that other world of 
the street noises, and the cool, indifferent sunny afternoon. 

Victoria’s voice sounded at the door: “Elsie—?’? ‘‘Come 
on,’’ she continued. ‘‘You come down and dress for the sec- 
ond act.”’ 

‘‘He may come yet,’’ said Elsie, following her; ‘‘he has 
lots of time.” 

“Oh, I guess so,’’ Victoria answered vaguely. 

They met the stage manager on their own landing. 
Miss Lee,’’ said he, ‘‘is Mr. Gilbert upstairs?’’ 

“‘No,”’ said Elsie. ‘‘I expect him every moment.”’ 

“Well, in case I don’t see him, I wish you’d tell him Miss 
Leonard wants him not to anticipate his cue the way he does. 
He enters on her ‘that is my answer,’ and it cuts right into 
her climax.”’ 

‘‘That’s the cue in his part,” said Elsie. ‘‘It’s always been 
done that way.”’ 

‘*Well, Miss Leonard says he shouldn’t do it any more. 
He can take Miss Felkamp’s next line and enter on that. If 
you see him I wish you would tell him. He ought to be here 
now.”’ 

“I'll tell him,’’ replied the girl. ‘‘‘I’m sure to see him.”’ 

She had begun to wake, and while she changed her dress 
two panoramas moved simultaneously and with equal clearness 
in her mind, She saw the nine years of Hugh’s apprentice- 
ship, their obscurity, their drudgery, their poverty, and sud- 
denly this great light upon the road, this door set wide—a 
New York opening and the favor of the great Engle; and she 
beheld upon the other side the emergency, the flight of time, 
Hugh shackled somewhere helpless, and the powerful Miss 
Leonard awaiting an occasion to destroy him. 

“Second act,’’ came the noise of the call-boy above the 
distant orchestration of ‘‘Reveries After the Ball’’—‘‘Second 
act.” 

When she reached the stage she found Miss Leonard feed- 
ing the ponies with her maid at her elbow. 

**A moment please, Miss Lee,’’ said the star, severely, 
“‘my stage manager tells me that Mr. Gilbert isn’t here.’’ 

““He has a whole act yet,’’ said Elsie, speaking the top 
of her thought. 

“There was a notice put up on the call-board that every 
member of this company was to be in the theatre by seven- 
thirty for the evening performances, and one-thirty for the 
matinees.”’ 

She spoke as though Elsie were in some way guiltily re- 
sponsible for this fact, and Elsie answered meekly, ‘*As Hugh 
isn’t on till nearly four, he thought possibly it didn’t include 
him.” 

‘*And I hope he won’t come bursting on in the middle of 
my line any more,”’ continued Miss Leonard, ‘‘but will wait 
for the cue as he was rehearsed. Of course,’’ the ponies, 
as they chewed the apples she held out to them, spit and 
slattered over her hands, and as she talked she extended 
these to her maid to have them wiped. ‘‘Of course he gets 
a reception, or the situation gets it, he’s been talked about so 
much, and I have to stand around like a dummy on my own 
stage. Good God, Felice! Have you got pins in your 
hands? Oh, yes, that ring always does do that. And 
where is he at any rate, at this time of day?’’ 

‘‘Why,’’ said Elsie, ‘‘he went to the dentist’s,”’ 

She uttered this astounding lie with the same bright airi- 
ness that was instinctive in the gentleness of her voice, the 
soft pride of her pretty movements. As to how it came into 
her head or out of her mouth she had no idea whatever, but 
the moment it was spoken she perceived its possibilities of 
extension—Hugh overcome by gas, Hugh fainting, uncon- 
scious and so blameless—and she caught her breath almost 
with a sob. 

‘*Matinee day’s a funny time to go to the dentist’s,”’ said 
Miss Leonard, and Elsie’s leaping heart sank low again and 
acknowledged the justice of the suggestion. 

*‘He’s been every day this week,”’ she declared, and gazed 
with an appalled and impersonal wonder at her mendacity. 

‘*Well, I hope he won’t come on to my stage smelling like 
a hospital. Ahhn, angh, Naughty!” to the greedier pony. 
“‘He’ll get in here late and come on with a blotchy make-up. 
Tell that super to go away! Tell hfm to go away. Orion 
will kick him!’’ 

‘**Never in this mortal world,’’ said the young fellow to 
whom this last appeal had been addressed. ‘‘Neither Orion 
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less lives.’’ He cast a glance after the slowly departing super 
and said: ‘‘I am far more likely to kick him if he and his 
friends don’t march a little faster in the Floral Féte. One of 
them is always under my feet when Hugh Gilbert enters. ”’ 

‘Something was the matter with my carriage-wheel last 
night,’’ said Miss Leonard. ‘I thought we should never get 
across. The way Potter runs that stage I daresay he’ll be 
delighted when we stick in the middle of it some night.” 

“Oh, but you won’t do it, will you?’’ cried the young fel- 
low—he was the villain in the play. ‘‘You wouldn’t spoil 
the only scene that the Tame—that Jupiter and Orion have 
got, by stopping before I stopped you and Hugh had stopped 
my stopping you, just to gratify Potter, would you?” 

Miss Leonard hesitated between the phrases. ‘You think 
you’re funny, don’t you?”’ and “I hope Mr. Gilbert will be 
here for his entrance,’’ and had just decided upon the latter 
as the more dignified, when the stage-manager bowingly at- 
tracted her attention. 

‘*Your cue, Miss Leonard,”’ said he, in a tone suggesting 
conscious iniquity in bringing such a circumstance to her 
notice. 

As she swept away the young ‘‘villain’’ laid a kind hand 
on Elsie’s shoulder. ‘*Keep up!’’ he whispered, ‘‘he’ll get 
here.”” 

“Oh!’’ cried Elsie in gratitude. 
gathered in her eyes and overflowed. 

With a ‘‘Have pity on your make-up!”’ he had to leave her 
in his turn, and she stood blotting the destructive teardrops 
with her hand and trying not to shiver. This was becoming 
a life and death business, and the world was hard. 

Her best bit of comedy came next, and she played it wood- 
enly with her eyes behind the scenes. The theatre was one 
of those where the backdoor opens directly from the right 
hand of the stage on to the alley. The door hypnotized Elsie 
with the feeling that it might open at any moment to admit 
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knows what it means to you better than I do; but after all, 
you’re on the salary list of this company, and you sort of owe 
it to the whole thing not to let the performance go to pieces. 
It’s only decent you should be honest about this.” 

“*I’d rather be honest to Hugh than to Miss Leonard,”’ 
said Elsie. 

‘*Honest to Hugh! And what do you think Hugh would 
say? I'll bet wherever he is, he’s comforting himself think- 
ing one thing. - I’m not there, but Elsie is; she’ll do her best 
for me. She’ll make some excuse to Miss Leonard in time, 
and they’ll fix up my understudy and get the piece through 
somehow, and very likely there won’t be anything worse than 
a big row when I do get there!"’ 

The habit of quick changing is so old and so strong that all 
the time they talked the two girls had been undressing, and 
Victoria’s last words came muffled through the skirt she was 
sliding over her head. The hook caught in her hair, she felt 
Elsie disentangle it, and when she had emerged from it Elsie 
was looking at her more steadily and saying, ‘‘Miss Leonard’s 
always hated him. But you’re quite right, Victoria.”’ 

‘That’s a good girl. Now you hurry up. They’ll be call- 
ing the act in a minute, and you’re not half dressed. Oh!’’ 
For at that moment the yowl of the property boy calling the 
third act sounded almost at their door. 

‘**You dress!’’ said Victoria to Elsie, and sticking her own 
head out of the door, ‘‘Timmie!”’ she called to the property boy. 

“Third act,’’ continued that vocalist, ‘‘third—huh?’’ 

‘‘Timmie, come here, I want to speak to you. Timmie, 
won’t you please stop calling the act and run down to Mr. 
Potter and tell him not to ring up—not to ring up on any 
account till Miss Lee’s dressed. Tell him to have another 
overture,” 

‘*What’s the matter with ’er?’’ asked Timmie. 

‘‘She’s got to tell Miss Leonard something very important. 
She’s got to!’’ 


‘We can’t do anything then,’’ said Victoria, and she 
turned and went to walking by herself behind the back-drop. 

Meanwhile, Elsie after her first speech had turned her back 
on the audience and whispered to her partner in the comedy 
scene, ‘*Play it slow—I beg of you!’’ she added. 

The bewildered young gentleman endeavored to comply, 
but it is not so easy to play a scene slowly which one has 
carefully learned to play fast, and, with every will to oblige, 
the boy found himself speaking nimbly. Not so Elsie. She 
was like a person in the first stage of intoxication, when the 
mind is miraculously clear, quick and light, full of resource, 
deft of accomplishment and courageous in a singular detach- 
ment from the world. She invented ‘‘business,’’ and did it 
with ease; she spoke slowly, she made tremendous pauses, 
and yet she was so pretty and her face so bright with laugh- 
ter, and she filled in her stops with motions and grimaces so 
arch and cunning that the audience scarcely knew how the 
scene dragged. The poor young man stumbled after her in 
bewilderment; behind the canvas-drop of their little front 
scene the ‘‘Floral Féte’? was being set with bumps and 
clamor, and the sound of pounding ropes that would not 
lash, and all the time that Elsie coquetted with her lines 
she seemed to herself to be only a seuse of hearing which 
listened for a footfall and the closing of the stage door. She 
believed that she would be able to hear him, that she would 
know if he came in; she was conscious of nothing but her lis 
tening, and the color blazed up under her rouge and her eyes 
were bright as fever. 

Miss Leonard came out of her dressing-room and said to 
Timmie, ‘‘Hugh Gilbert come yet?” 

Timmie looked her’ blankly in the face and said ‘‘yes’m.’ 

When she turned away he put his tongue in his cheek, but 
he rolled his eyes in a terror that could not have been wholly 
simulated. 

‘*What’s the matter with that girl?’’ said Miss Leonard, 
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Hugh. Here and there during the scene she could catch 
glimpses of it, and once or twice a draught across the stage 
told her that some one had tiptoed through it, though she 
could not see whom. She fretted at being on till the end of 
the act, but when the curtain fell she wished it might have 
stayed up a little longer. If he were upstairs, all was well 
with the world, but if he were not upstairs, if—’’ She could 
hardly bring herself to mount the steps, the chattering, hurry- 
ing crowd jostled around her and pushed past, and she crept 
upward clinging to the baluster, a little hysterical and a little 
sick. : 
Suddenly, as she was starting up the third flight, she was 
aware of Victoria coming down, and Victoria shook her head. 
Elsie sat down on the stairs and piteously regarded the other 
girl. Her lips and her hands trembled, for a minute she 
could not speak, and when she could she said, ‘‘What shall 
I do, Victoria? Victoria, what can I do for him?’’ 

“T want to speak to you,’’ said Victoria. She drew the 
girl back into their own dressing-room, pushed her into a 
chair and shut the door. ‘‘Elsie,’? she began, ‘*you can’t 
keep on like this. You can’t let the third act go on unless 
Hugh’s here. You’ve got to tell the management!’’ 

‘*No!’’ cried Elsie, and sprang to her feet and stood facing 
Victoria as though Victoria were Miss Leonard and the world. 

**You’ve got to. The whole third act, the whole climax of 
the piece depends on him. If they expected him to enter 
and he didn’t, they’d have to ring the curtain down. They 
couldn’t finish the piece. Why, they’d make it their business 
to kill him with every manager in the-country and they“d 
have aright to. It would ruin him!” 

‘*He said he’d be here,”’ persisted Elsie, ‘tand he will. I 
know he will. He said so.”’ All her pretty lady airs were 
rent and useless, and fluttered in her manner like torn laces. 
Her face was drawn and wild and trembled foolishly; it had 
a kind of childish obstinacy and a childish terror in it. 

‘*And see here!’? went on Victoria, ‘“‘it’s natural you 
should do all you can for yourself and Hugh, Elsie, nobody 
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The ponies were headed straight for the audience 


‘*Aw, well,’’ said Timmie, “tact’s called—third act.”’ 

“Oh, hush! See here, Timmie, Mr. Gilbert’s not—not 
here!”’ 

‘*Hey? Oh, God!’’ said Timmie, and they could hear the 
haw-haw of his ill-judged mirth as he hurriedly cluttered down 
the stairs. 

Still hooking and buttoning, Elsie ran after him with Vic- 
toria in her wake. On the first landing the girls were stopped 
by the sound of the curtain-music, and the next instant they 
beheld Timmie ascending toward them, spreading out his 
arms and widening his features in derision and dismay. 
“*Act’s on!’’ said he. 

It was the irrevocable. Elsie put her hands over her face. 

‘‘Not my fault,’’ said Timmie. ‘‘I seen her and Potter in 
the entrance and I hollered to him, ‘Mr. Potter, don’t ring 
up!’ She was lettin’ out her jaw on him, about the band 
not bein’ loud enough in the Flawral Fete, an’ he didnun 
hear me. ‘Mr. Potter,’ I says, an’ just then he gave the 
signal an’ up she goes.”’ 

‘Thanks, Timmie,”’ said Elsie. She put her hand on his 
sleeve as she went past him, and he turned quietly and fol- 
lowed her. 

At the same time a super who had started upstairs stopped 
at sight of her and said, ‘‘They’re calling you, Miss Lee.”’ 

‘*Miss Lee! Miss Lee!’’ cried Mr. Potter. ‘‘Hurry, Miss 
Lee!”’ ; 

‘‘Where’s Miss Leonard?’’ said Elsie. 
Hugh’s—”’ 

““Go on! the stage is waiting!’ and Mr. Potter in his most 
justifiable wrath gave her a little push. The young fellow 
who played opposite to her was already glancing off the en- 
trance, and she went forward to meet him and spoke her line. 

Timmie, who was watching her beside Victoria, whispered: 
‘“Tt’il finish Gilbert with the management.”’ 

**Yes. Wait! I’ll—who’s Mr. Gilbert’s understudy 

‘‘Johnson, he’s home with the grip. One o’ the boys is 
goin’ on for him.’ 


**T must see her. 
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*‘She’s dragged that scene three minutes.’? And just then 
Elsie, able no longer to put off the inevitable, made her laugh- 
ing exit with the young man; the dark change pounced upon 
the house, withdrew again and disclosed the Floral Féte. 

This was heralded as among the most elaborate, as it was 
certainly the prettiest, of stage settings. The scene repre- 
sented a park in some old town whose foreign quality was 
indicated by palms and white umbrellas. Besides the painted 
drops and properties, trailing vines, potted plants and stands 
of bright-colored foliage were everywhere, a crowd in gay 
summer fineries promenaded and chattered in a manner in- 
genuously suggestive of a comic opera, and a band composed 
of all the musicians in the orchestra sat in a bandstand draped 
with pink bunting and faced across the stage, the judges in 
their platform decked with flags and flowers. Nightly some 
few hired horses, pranked out just prettily enough and draw- 
ing carriages filled with extra girls, defiled across the stage; 
nightly, after an appreciable interval, Jupiter and Orion, glossy 
and combed and crimped, half hidden in white roses and 
streaked with silken reins, came ambling to their triumph: 
they dragged a little basket-phaeton above which swayed two 
eagles bearing in their beaks a canopy of the American flag, 
and the eagles, the flag and seemingly the phaeton were made 
of flowers; nightly, in this bright bower, Miss Leonard sat 
erect, all satin and lace and gems, her reins in one hand, her 
useless blossoming parasol in the other; and nightly, by her 
side in meeker organdie, Elsie, as the ingenue and friend, made 
herself as small as possible. Then would the judges rise in- 
thralled and, being seemingly partial to the Stars and Stripes, 
award to this equipage the crown for the best decorated car- 
riage. Then would the band descend and place itself at the 
head of Jupiter and Orion, and to the tune of the ‘‘Star- 
Spangled Banner’’ the conquerors would sweep once and 
a half around the stage. 

In the middle of the second turn, as the carriage reached 
the centre, out would come the villain clutching at Orion’s 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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THE PASSING OF A REMARKABLE STATESMAN 


House of Representatives who voted to elect a Speaker, 

on December 2, 1889, only eighteen are now members 
of that body. A very great number of the others are already 
dead. If Thomas B. Reed can meet in one company all those 
of his colleagues who have preceded him to another world, he 
will find there nearly, if not quite, a quorum of the Fifty-first 
Congress. And that House assembled only thirteen years 
ago. Mr. Reed’s Republican colleagues on the Committee on 
Rules were William McKinley and Joseph G. 
Cannon, The Democratic members were John G. 
Carlisle and Samuel J. Randall, and after Mr, 
Randall’s death, Charles F. Crisp. 

The session opened tamely enough. There was 
only one noticeable departure from long usage. In 
preceding Congresses it had been the habit to adopt 
the rules of the last House, until new rules were 
reported. That year no rules at all were brought 
in for a long time. The sergeant-at-arms of the 
former House had run away with a lot of money 
belonging to members, and many days were devoted 
to a discussion as to what the House should do 
about it. The Republicans had a very small ma- 
jority. Relying on rules and customs a century old, 
adopted to preserve the ancient and honorable insti- 
tution of human slavery, Mr. Mills of Texas had 
served notice on the Republicans that they might 
pass the appropriation bills and adjourn. . So the 
House plodded along for nearly two months, 


A CONGRESSIONAL REVOLUTION 


Then a revolution broke out one day, and such 
a storm raged as had never before shaken the walls 
of the House of Representatives. In a contested 
election case the Democratic members resorted to the 
venerable device of refusing to vote. After the roll- 
call was concluded, Speaker Reed said: 

**The Chair directs the clerk to record the follow- 
ing names of members present and refusing to 
vote—”’ 

Mr. Crisp—‘‘I appeal from the decision of the 
Chair.”’ 

That was the instant of time when the greatest 
change was made in the legislative character of the 
House that had ever taken place. Before that mem- 
bers were supposed to be absent if they kept still 
when their names were called. After that they 
were considered present if they were visible. 

The applause of the Republicans and the protests 
of the Democrats were deafening. Thomas’ B. Reed 
had jumped ina moment from the commonplace to 
the sensational. For two months he had seemed a 
very ordinary presiding officer. Now he suddenly 
towered, a giant. No one who beheld that scene can 
ever forget it. Mr. Reed had been at work for 
weeks, with the Republican leaders, drilling the 
holes and placing the dynamite, and now he préssed 
the button and blew the rock of obstruction into the 
ocean of the things that used to be. 

On this and similar occasions of great stress Mr. 
Reed showed tremendous combativeness and enor- 
inous physical powers. His voice rasped and his jaw pro- 
truded. The greater the confusion, the more cool he seemed. 
His sareastic rejoinders sounded like the crackle of electric 
sparks. 

Neyer did any partisans show greater devotion to a leader 
than the Republicans to Mr. Reed. A few days later Mr. 
Crisp adapted to the situation an old story that fitted per- 
fectly, when he said the unquestioning loyalty of the ma- 
jority reminded him of the attitude of the Hindoo devotee 


C* THE three hundred and twenty-one members of the 
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who, as he prostrated himself each morning before his hide- 
ous idol, was accustomed to comfort himself by the reflection, 
that while he knew his god was ugly, yet he felt that he was 
great. i 

On the day after this new régime began, Mr. F. H. Hos- 
ford, Washington correspondent of the Detroit ‘‘Free Press,’’ 
wired to his paper a despatch beginning: ‘‘The czar did his 
worst to-day.’’ And that title stuck. 

The other change in the roles, shutting out dilatory motions 
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THE LATE THOMAS BRACKETT REED 


Ex-Speaker of the House of Representatives 


after once being made, was a mere matter of detail. So the 
House changed its system from government by unanimous 
consent, and became a place where a majority could register 
its will. 


MR. REED’S WAYS AND PERSONALITY 
The radical action of Mr. Reed, the enactment of the Me- 


Kinley bill, and the passage through the House of the Federal 
Election law, swept the Republicans from the House, and in 





the next Congress Mr. Reed headed the smallest minority 
that had sat there in many years. Here he showed in per- 
fection his wonderful powers of repartee. Sitting in his seat 
he would keep up a sotto voce comment on the proceedings, 
ostensibly not for publication, and yet loud enough—so pene- 
trating was his voice—to be plainly heard on the Democratic 
side. There would be constant public responses to these 
maddening semi-private gibes, and the official reporters were 
often in misery to know what to do about putting these 
‘‘sidebar remarks,’? as Speaker Crisp once called 
them, into the ‘‘Record.’’ They were irregularly ut- 
tered, yet they were often the key to the subsequent 
debate. It took Mr. Reed so much longer to rise 
than to frame a witticism that most of his rejoin- 
ders were uttered sitting. While he was Speaker 
he had comparatively little opportunity to take part 
in debate, but his audible musings; plainly heard by 
those near him at the desks of the clerks and official 
reporters, were wonderfully funny. 

Thomas B. Reed had the reputation among some 
men of being harsh. He was a great fighter, and 
when he felt it necessary to say no, he did it with 
an air that reminded you of a large ice factory. But 
those who were near him as subordinates will all 
testify that there was never a more satisfactory su- 
perior officer. If it was necessary to explain any 
detail to Mr. Reed, he would give a hearing with a 
courtesy and patience that few busy men could 
equal, And there was no danger of being misun- 
derstood. Noman could see the point of a thing 
more quickly than he. Curt and brusque at times 
to his parliamentary equals, he had a fine considera- 
tion for the feelings of minor officers and employés. 
Masterful and determined in leading a fight, in- 
tolerant of stupidity or nonsense, he was exceedingly 
appreciative of efficiency wherever it was displayed. 
The man who knew his business always had a 
friend in Mr. Reed. He never felt it necessary to 
impress his greatness on those about him by being 
impolite to pages and janitors. Czar and despot he 
was called, because he headed a parliamentary revo- 
lution; but personally he was pleasant, courteous 
and glad to be instructed by any one, however 
humble, who knew something that Mr. Reed did 
not know. 


Mr. Reed was born in Portland, Me., in 1839, and 
was destined by his friends for the ministry, but after 
graduating from Bowdoin College he determined to 
adopt the profession of law. Before finishing his law 
studies, in the office of Judge Strout, Reed went to 
California, where he was admitted to the bar in 1863, 
but entered the navy as assistant paymaster in 1864, 
being assigned to duty on the Sibyl, one of the 
“*tin-clads’’ doing duty on the Tennessee, Cumber- 

_ land and Mississippi rivers. In 1868 Mr. Reed’s 
* “ability ds a ‘‘stump speaker’? and his keennéss in 
political debate won him a seat in the Maine House 
of Representatives. He went to the Upper House of 
the State Legislature in 1870, and became Attorney- 
General of the State before the end of the same year. 
In 1877 he went to Congress, remaining there until 1899, 
when he resigned and resumed the practice of law in New 
York City. In 1891, at the close of the first session of which 
Mr. Reed was Speaker, all Democrats refused to join in the 
customary vote of thanks; at the end of the session of 1895-96, 
Democrats vied with Republicans to make the vote unanimous, 
On Tuesday, the 9th inst., the body of the great leader was 


buried in Portland, Me. 
FREDERIC IRLAND. 
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OF SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR NURSES 





The Third Annual Convention of the Spanish-American War Nurses’ Association opened its session at the Ebbitt House in Washington, D. C., on December 2. 
This interesting body comprised about one hundred women who had seen active service in our recent disagreement with Spain. Besides attending to 
regular routine business the members spent the week in sight-seeing round the Capital. They were cordially received by President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
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IN VENEZUELA 


German Cruisers 
































The Afterbridge of the British Flagship ‘‘Ariadne”’ 


German Flagship ‘‘Vineta” 


As a result of Venezuela’s neglect to settle foreign claims and indebtedness, early in December British and German cruisers anchored in the harbor of La Guayra, 
off the coast of Venezuela, to coerce the South American Republic into paying her international debts, incurred through the recent civil strife with revolu- 


tionists and Colombians. 


“‘Indefatigable,” the ‘Retribution’? and the ‘‘Charybdis.”’ 


of foreign warships—a full dozen ‘more than it can 

conveniently shelter—in addition to the captured repre- 
sentatives of the Venezuelan navy. These last cut a rather 
sorry appearance as mere tugs and converted pleasure boats 
beside the modern cruisers of first-class powers like Great 
Britain, Germany and Uncle Sam. 

Among the warships putting in and out of La Guayra, 
and incurring the wrath of Venezuelan patriots and the de- 
fiance of President Castro, are the British cruisers Retribution, 
Indefatigable, Ariadne and Charybdis, the Germans Vineta, 
Panther, Falke and Gazelle, the Freuch cruiser Suchet, Dutch 
cruisers from Curacao, the nearest West Indian port, and 
such American warships as may cruise southward from the 
Isthmus of Panama or from Porto Rico. 

As to the justification for this latest international naval 
demonstration opinions differ. Great Britain and Germany 
present claims for material injuries done to their subjects, 
and to persons claiming to be under the sovereignty of Ger- 

0 


see 


A T PRESENT, La Guayra is harboring a baker’s dozen 


2 


many, during a series of recent internal revolutions in 
Venezuela. Their claims aggregate millions of dollars. 

Similar claims have previously been presented by France 
and Italy, and diplomatic relations between those countries 
and Venezuela have been cut off. 

It is an undoubted fact that foreign trade has suffered 
grievously in Venezuela during the last few years. Foreign 
merchants trading beyond the immediate reach of the guns 
of their home warships have been mulcted unmercifully. The 
worst sufferers, however, have been the Venezuelans them- 
selves, for whom all opportunities of trade and commerce 
have been sapped by the ruthless demands of civil war. Less 
disastrous, though greater in aggregate, have been the losses 
of the German merchants, who control by far the greater 
part of Venezuelan commerce. 

In truth, Venezuela is in a bad way. The country was 
already financially ruined four years ago, when Cipriano Cas- 
tro, the present dictator, led his famous raid to the capital 
from the Cordilleras. of Colombia. Castro’s tempestuous 


Among the warships united to enforce these claims were the ‘‘Ariadne,’’ the ‘‘Falke,’’ the ‘“‘Gazelle,’’ the ‘‘Panther,”’ the 
(Drawn by Henry Reuterdahl, our special marine artist with the West Indies fleet) 


reign, aggravated as it has been by wanton foreign im 
broglios and domestic extravagances, has steadily pushed 
Venezuelan affairs from bad to worse. Now that Castro is 
virtually at the end of his resources he is pressed for payment 
of claims he has ever sought to repudiate. His reluctance to 
pay these claims is being overcome by show of force. Noth 
ing could be more effectual—-nothing less convincing 

Such is the present aspect of the foreign affairs of the first 
republic of South America. The outcome is none too clear 

How far the Monroe Doctrine may or may not come into 
play remains to be seen. Happily for the interests of our 
country, our present Minister at Caracas, Herbert W. Bowen, 
is an authority on.the Monroe Doctrine, having written one 
of the standard text-books on International Law. Better 
still, he is a trained diplomat and a man versed in Spanish 
scholarship, the only scholarship that commands respect in 
South America. With a man like him at such a post, the in- 
terests of North America in Venezuela are reasonably sufe, 
and Washington may rest easy 
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AUTHOR'S SNNOTE.—THIS LEGEND IS WELL KNOWN ALL ALONG THE COAST OF BRITTANY, AND IS WRITTEN AS TOLD, ALMOST WORD FOR WORD, BY AN OLD PEASANT OF BATZ 


HE ABBE BONNELEC was the Rector of Ker- 
gell for thirty years. To the peasants he 
was at once saint and pastor. Good as 

bread, to use a localism, and pure as 

gold, he ministered to the needs of his 

7 flock in the little Breton town among 
the rocks of Finisterre. To 
him the squalid collection of 
thatched huts huddled  to- 
gether about the old stone 
church, with its grotesque cal- 
vary, and its three hundred 
inhabitants, all fishermen, liv- 
ing forgotten by the world, if 
indeed they ever knew of its 
existence, beaten by the winds 
and sea, would have been a 
veritable paradise on earth, if 
but they had given a little 
more attention to spiritual 
things upon other than the 
Saints’ days. But, alas, the 
men lived such lives of drunk- 
enness that he lay awake 0’ 
nights thinking how he might best arouse them to a sense of 
their forgotten duty. The women never came to him but to 
confess some fault, and the children, he complained, as soon 
as their first communion was over, forgot all their vows, and 
the girls neglected masses for the company of the young 
men, 

This was the only sorrow of his blameless life, and the good 
Curé was heartsore with his unavailing labor. 

The Curé of Kergell was on his knees before the stone cross 
which he had set up in his little hall. Outside the breeze 
blew salt from the Bay of Trépasses, and he heard the heavy 
boom of the surf upon the rocks. As he knelt eleven strokes 
sounded from the Church tower. He had just finished his 
chaplet and was about to rise, when the boom of the surf 
came loudly to his ears, and he said aloud one more prayer 
for ‘‘he who is on the sea this night, wherever he may be, 
who is to stand at the Mercy Seat all unshriven.”? Then he 
arose and went to the window. ‘‘How black it is outside,”’ 
he muttered. ‘‘Satan must surely be abroad such weather. 
Tis his harvest time, and it is my fault, too, I have not con- 
vinced my brave fellows. I lack eloquence, energy. My 
sermons are too mild. I give too great indulgence, for I 
love them, my brave fishermen, my poor Kergellais. Ah, 
well, when one loves one cannot be harsh.’’ And he closed 
the blinds, and with heavy heart blew out the candle and re- 
tired to his littie cell. Ten minutes afterward the body 
of the good Curé slept profoundly, but his brain filled with 
the needs of his people, and his failure caused him to see 
visions. 

In his ears boomed the big bell of the damned, the bell of 
Cornouille, and in his dream the good Curé arose and went 
outside in the mist, and there before his beloved Church door 
he saw a tall dark man clad in sombre garments, standing be- 
side a huge bell, the hammer of which he swung to and fro. 
His eyes beneath his hood burned like sulphur matches. It 
was of course the devil, and the Abbé recognized him at once, 
for had he not described him over a thousand times to his 
parishioners? 

‘*Ah, hah! So thou art come, my good Abbé,’ said the 
man in black, leering, as he recognized the holy man. Over- 
come for the moment at the sight of the being against whom 
all his life was spent, the Curé could only gasp out, ‘‘Thou 
here, and before my very Church!’’ ‘‘The highway is for 
every one,” replied the father of the lost; ‘‘I am making the 
rounds of my diocese with my attendants, whom you cannot 
see, but who are nevertheless all about you. And I chose 
this night for my harvest of men, and this night should fill 
my chariot with a percentage of your good Kergellais, for the 
men of your parish are all destined for me eventually.” 
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The good Curé lifted his eyes and saw to his horror be- 
hind the evil one an immense black chariot, of which the 
hubs of the wheels were the skulls, and the spokes the leg 
bones of the lost. 

“So,’’ he exclaimed trembling, but with a bold voice; ‘‘thy 
chariot is here and thou wilt carry away in it the souls of my 
poor Kergellais. I have then prayed in vain for thirty years. 
What right have you to come into my parish?’ ‘‘The right 
of a wolf to hunt in a farmer’s fold,”’ replied the evil one, 
showing his teeth in an ugly smile. 

‘‘Well said,’’ returned the Curé, ‘‘and now I will propose 
a bargain to thee. If thou wilt renounce for this night the 
poor souls which thou hast conquered, I will demand for thee 
at the Throne of Grace that He will permit thee to freely 
roam for one day upon earth.”’ 

“IT consent,’’ replied the evil one, ‘‘upon condition that 
upon that day I may take between Mass and Vespers those 
souls that please me. I have seen many that I have coveted 
since last pardon, for example, that of—he approached and 
lowered his voice whispering—and that of—again he whis- 
pered the name. The Curé started, then murmured to him- 
self, ‘Who knows, perhaps it already belongs to him?’’ then 
aloud, ‘‘Thou canst take them if already they have not re- 
pented.”’ 

Then elevating his stole toward the church steeple: ‘‘In 
the name of Him who was born at Bethlehem, I ask for 
thee one entire day, on condition that during that time all 
who may be within sound of this church bell shall be sacred 
to thee.”’ 

“And what day, dear Abbé, shalt thou choose for thy 
needs?’’ interrupted the evil one, biting his nails uneasily. 
“The 25th of March, the day of Annunciation.—Go, miser- 
able one,”’ continued the Curé, ‘‘and take each year thy one 
day of freedom,’’ and saying this the good Curé awoke, and 
was surprised to find himself in his own little cell in bed. 
‘*What a strange dream,’’ said he, passing his hand over his 
white hairs. ‘‘But have I dreamed? Have I not had a real 
vision? Holy Mother, hast thou not visited the sleep of thy 














The good Cure was heartsore 


unworthy servitor to warn him? No, I have not dreamed, 
the evil one has been before my door for thirty years, and I 
came near giving all to him in my sloth. I have ceded to him 
those two of my parish to save the rest from perdition, but 


had I the right? Have I done well?’? He opened his door 
and looked out. 

He could see it was broad day, but the dread end of the 
point was hidden from view in the mist, and the sky was dull 
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Terrified the simple peasants with his eloquence 


with heavy gray clouds, save that above the tower of his well 
loved Church, a golden gleam lighted the cross, and shone 
upon the huddled thatched roofs of the houses. 

The following Sunday the good Rector, robed in his best, 
mounted the pulpit, and terrified the simple peasants with his 
eloquence. At the end of his sermon he related his vision 
and the promise he had made, ‘‘And, now,’’ said he ear- 
nestly, ‘‘listen and I will tell you how I will entrap the evil 
one. The 25th of March I shall say the Mass a trifle more 
rapidly than common, and if the good women are not able to 
follow easily, that will not be of great importance, and when 
you hear me chant the ‘Ite Missa est,’ you need not be sur- 
prised when I follow immediately with first Psalm of the 
Vespers, for it is in this fashion, giving no time between 
the Mass and the Office of the Evening, that I shall outwit the 
evil spirit, the enemy of man, who meanwhile will be tran- 
quilly marching about little thinking that I have-conquered. 
—Pardon me, Bon Dieu, if I err, and so inspire me that I may 
do Thy will.—So, my children, you see that having charge 
of your souls I shall thus be able to save you all from that 
bottomless abyss to which you were all rushing headlong. I 
trust that the Bon Dieu will pardon me for this ruse, and 
touch with His healing grace your poor simple souls resting 
upon the edge of hell. Thus my blessing upon you.”’ 


‘From that day on,”’ said the old Armorican, who related 
this history to me, seated upon the steps of the calvary over- 
looking the Bay of Trépasses, the bay of lost souls, souls 
which have passed, ‘‘the parish of Kergell contains none but 
saints, as you may see, for such was the terror which the 
words of the good Curé inspired in their breasts that they 
gave up their evil ways, the drinking shops closed for want 
of customers, and the Church finally became crowded with 
the faithful. 

**And do you doubt, monsieur,’’ he continued, ‘‘that 
from the Heavens above, the good Curé looks down with 
satisfaction upon Kergell, and all the descendants of the 
souls of those he saved from the toils of the demon? 
And this is the reason, you may believe, why the Vespers 
are chanted in all the churches of lower Brittany as soon 
as the Mass is finished.” 
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The squalid collection of thatched huts huddled together about the old stone church 
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**He invented Platonic love, didn’t he?” 


IN FOUR PARTS—PART TWO 





SERIO-COMIC GOVERNESS 


By I. ZANGWILL, Author of “Children of the Ghetto,’’ Ete. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Eileen O’ Keeffe, daughter of a proud though reduced Irish 
family, is sent to a French convent to be educated. While there 
she surreptitiously corresponds with a Lieut t Doherty, who 
eventually is ordered to Afghanistan. Squire O’ Keeffe dies and 
his widow urges Eileen to marry O’ Flanagan and thereby re- 
trieve the O’ Keeffes’ fallen fortunes. But the scheme fails, and 
Eileen takes a position with the Mapers, rich upstarts. Mr. 
Maper engages Eileen, ostensibly as a companion for his 
wife, but really to slyly educate her for a social position. 
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—supplied Kileen with a new way of 

educating her mistress. The cook had 

been impertinent, Mrs. Maper complained. 

( ( ‘‘Why don’t you hunt her?”’ Eileen replied. 
} Mrs. Maper corrected the Irishism by saying: 

] \ ‘Do. you mean dismiss?’ LKileen hastened 
to accuse herself of Irish imperfections, and 

xe \ henceforward begged to learn the correct 

Ww - phrases or pronunciations. Sometimes she 

\ ventured apologetically to wonder if the Irish 

~ way were not more approved of the dictionary. 
\.) Then they would wander into the library in 
eY the apparently unoccupied wing, and consult 
\ dictionary after dictionary till Eileen hoped 
\ Mrs. Maper’s brain had received an indelible 
<< apse : — 

ne Sundav afternoon a friendly 
= orthoepical difference of this nature 
arose even as Mrs. Maper sat in her 
a palatial drawing-room waiting for 
eallers, and they. repaired to the li- 
brary, Mrs. Maper arguing the point 
with loud good-humor. A glass door giving by corkscrew 
iron steps on the garden banged hurriedly as they made their 
chattering entry. The rows of books—that had gone with 
the Hall like the family portraits—stretched silently away, 
but amid the smell of leather and learning, Hileen’s lively 
nostrils detected the whiff of the weed, and sure enough on 
the top of a stepladder reposed a plain briar pipe beside an 
unclosed Greek folio. 

‘‘The scent is hot,’’ she thought, touching the still warm 
bowl. ‘‘Bob seems as scared as a rabbit and as learned as 
an owl.’? Suddenly she had difficulty in repressing a laugh. 
What if Bob were the corresponding male companion! 

“*T see Mr. Robert has forgotten his pipe,’’ she said au- 
daciously. 

Mrs. Maper was taken aback. ‘‘The—the boy is shy,”’ 
she stammered. 

What! Was there a son lying perdu in the house all this 
while? What fun! A son who did not even go to church 
or to his mother’s receptions. But how had he managed to 
escape her? And why did nobody speak of him? Ah, of 
course, he was a cripple, or facially disfigured, morbidly 
dreading society, living among his books. She had read of 
such things. Poor young man! 

After dinner she found herself examining the family album 
inquisitively, but beyond a big-browed and quite undistorted 
baby nursing a kitten, there did not seem anything remotely 
potential, and she smiled at herself as she thought of the dif- 
ficulty of evolving bibs into briar pipes and developing Greek 
folios out of kittens. 

From Mrs. Maper’s keenness about the University Boat 
Race as it drew near, and from her wearing on the day itself 
a dark-blue gown trimmed profusely with ribbons of the same 
hue, Eileen divined that Bob was an Oxford man. This gave 
the invisible deformed a new touch of interest, but long ere 
this Eileen had found a much larger interest—the theatre. 

She had never been to the play, and the Theatre Royal of 
the Black Hole was the scene of her induction into this en- 
chantment. In those days the touring company system had 
not developed to its present complexity, and the theatre had 
beett closed during the first month or so of Kileen’s residence 
in Dromedary Town. But at length, to Mrs. Maper’s delight, 
a company arrived with a melodrama and, as part of her duties, 
Eileen, no less excited over the new experience which her 
confessor had permitted her, drove with her mistress behind 
a pair of spanking steeds to the Wednesday matinée. Mrs. 
Maper alleged her inability to leave her home-keeping hus- 
band as the cause of her daylight play-going, but Eileen 
maliciously ascribed it to the pomp of the open carriage. 
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They occupied a box, and Eileen was glad they did. For 
instead of undergoing the illusion of the drama, it became 
killingly comic to her as soon as she understood that it was 
serious. It was all she could do to hide her amusement from 
her entranced companion, and somehow this box at the thea- 
tre reminded her of the Convent room in which she used to 
sit listening to the pious readings anent infant prodigies. 
One afternoon it came upon her that here Mrs. Maper had 
learned her strange pump-handle gestures. Here it was that 
ladies worked arms up and down and pointed denunciatory 
forefingers, albeit the direction had more reference to the 
sentiment, 

It was not till a comic opera came along that Eileen was 
able to take the theatre seriously. Then she found some of 
the melodies of the drawing-room scores wedded to hfe and 
diverting action, sometimes even to poetic dancing—the first 
gleam of poetry the stage gave her. When these airs were 
lively Mrs. Maper’s feet beat time and Eileen lived in the fear 
that she would arise and prance in her box, It was an effer- 
vescence of joyous life—the factory girl recrudescent—and 
Kileen’s hand would lie lightly on Mrs. Maper’s shoulder, 
feeling like a lid over a kettle about to boil. 

When they came home Eileen would gratify her mistress 
by imitations of comedians. Presently she ventured on the 
tragedians without being seen through. She even raised her 
arm toward the ceiling or shot it toward the centre of the 
carpet pattern, and Mrs. Maper followed it spellbound. 

But from all these monkey tricks she found relief in her 
real music. When she crooned the old Irish songs, the Black 
Hole was washed away as by the soft Irisii rain, and the bogs 
stretched golden with furze-blossom and silver with fluffy fairy 
cotton, and at the doors of the straggling cabins, overhung by 
the cloud-shadowed mountains, red-cloaked women sat spin- 
ning, and her eyes filled with tears as though the peat smoke 
had got into them. 


VII 


N SUCH a mood she was play- 
I ing one Saturday evening in 
the interval before dinner, 
when she became aware that 
somebody was listening and, 
turning her head, she saw 
through the Irish mist a 
man’s figure standing in the 
couservatory. The figure was 
vanishing when she cried out, 
a whit huskily, ‘‘Oh, pray, 
don’t let me drive you away.” 
He stood still. ‘“‘If I am 
not interrupting your music,”’ 
he murmured. 

“Not at all,’ she said, 
breaking it off altogether. 

As the mist cleared she 

, had a vivid impression of a 
/ * tall, fair young man against a 
background of palms. ‘‘Eyes 
burning under a white marble mantelpiece,’’ she summed up 
his face. Could this uncfippled rather good-looking person 
be Bob? 

‘*Won’t you come in, Mr. Robert?’’ she said riskily. 

“T only wished to thank you,” he said, sliding a step or 
two into the room, 

“There is nothing to thank me for,”’ she said, whirling her 
stool to face him. ‘‘It’s my way of amusing myself.” She 
was glad she was in her evening frock. 

‘*Amusing yourself!’ He looked aghast. 

‘“‘What else? I am alone—I have nothing better in the 
world to do,”’ 

‘‘Does it amuse you?’’ He was flushed now, even the 
marble mantelpiece ruddied by the flame. ‘‘I wish it amused 
me,’”’ 

Now it was Eileen’s turn to gasp. ‘‘Then why do you 
listen?”’ 

“I don’t listen—I bury myself as far away as I can.” 

‘So I have understood. Then what are you thanking me 
for?’’ 

‘For what you are doing for—’’ his hesitation was barely 
perceptible—‘‘my mother.”’ 

“Oh!? Eileen looked blank. ‘‘I thought you meant for 
my music.”’ 

His face showed vast relief. ‘‘Oh, you were talking of 
your music’ Of course, of course, how stupid of me! That 
is what has drawn me from my hole, like a rat to the Pied 





Piper, and [ do thank you most sincerely. But being drawn, 
what I most wished to thank the Piper for was—’’ 

**Your mother pays the Piper for that,’’ she broke in. 

He smiled, but tossed his head. ‘*‘Money! What is that?’ 

“It is more than I deserve for mere companionship, pleas- 
ant drives and theatres.”’ 

He did not accept her delicate reticence. 

“But you have altered her wonderfully !’’ he cried. 

“Oh, I have not,’’ she cried, doubly startled. ‘‘It’s just 
nothing that I have done—nothing.’’ Then she felt her 
modesty had put her foot in a bog hole. Unseewgly he 
helped ler out. 

“It is most kind of you to put it like that. But I see it in 
every movement, every word. She imitates you unconsciously 
—I became curious to see so excellent a model, though I had 
resolved not to meet you. No, no, please, don’t misunder- 
stand.”’ 

‘I don’t,”’ she said mischievously. ‘You have now given 
me three reasons for seeing me. You need give ine none for 
not seeing me.”’ 

‘But you must understand,” he said, coloring again, ‘‘how 
painful all this has been for me—”’ 

*‘Not seeing me?’’ she interpolated innocently. 

*“*The—the whole thing,’’ he stammered. 

**Yes, parents are tiresome,’’ she said sympathetically. 

He came nearer the music stool. 

‘“‘Are they not? They came down every year for the 
Eights.” 

“Is that at Oxford?” 

gt 

She was silent; her thumb flicked at a note on the keyboard 
behind her, 

‘*But that’s not what I mind in them most—’’ 

She wondered at the rapidity with which his shyness was 
passiig into effusiveness. But then was she not the ‘‘Mother 
Confessor’*? Had not even her favorite nuns told her things 
about their early lives, even when there was no moral to be 
pointed? ‘*They’re very good-hearted,’’ she murmured apolo- 
getically. ‘*I’m often companion in charity expeditions,” 

“It’s easy to be good-hearted when you don’t know what 
to do with your money, This place is full of such people. 
But I look in vain for the diviner impulse, ’’ 

Kileen wondered if he were a Dissenter. But then “‘the 
place was full of such people.” 

**You don’t think there’s enough religion?’’ she murmured. 

“There’s certainly plenty of churches and chapels. But 
I find myself isolated here. You see, I’m a Socialist.’’ 

Eileen crossed herself instinctively. 

“*You don’t believe in God!’’ she cried in horror, For the 
good nuns had taught her that ‘‘les socialistes’’ were synony- 
mous with ‘‘ies athées.’’ 

He laughed. ‘‘Not, if by God you mean Mammon. I don’t 
believe in Property—we up here in the sun and the. others 
down there in the soot.’’ 

‘“‘But you are up here,”’ said Eileen naively. 

“T can’t help it. My. mother would raise Cain.’’ He 
smiled wistfully. ‘‘She couldn’t bear to see a stranger help- 
ing father in the factory management.” 

“Then you are down there.”’ 

“‘Quite so. I work as hard as any one even if my labor 
isn’t manual. I dress like an ordinary hand, too, though my 
mother doesn’t know that, for I change at the office.”’ 

‘*But what good does that do?” 

“It satisfies my conscience. ”’ 

**And I suppose the men like it?’’ 

“No, that’s the strange part. They don’t. And father 
only laughs, But one must persist. At Oxford I worked 
under Ruskin.”’ 

“Oh, you’re an artist!”’ 

‘No, I didn’t mean that part of Ruskin’s work. His gos- 
pel of labor—we had a patch for digging.’’ 

‘*‘What—real spades!”’ 

‘Did you imagine we called a spoon a spade?” he said, 
a whit resentfully. 

Eileen smiled. ‘‘No, but I can’t imagine you using a com- 
mon or garden spade.”’ 

**You are thinking of my hands.’’ He looked at them, not 
without complacency, Eileen thought, as she herself won- 
dered where he had got his long white fingers from. ‘‘But 
it is a couple of years ago,” he said. ‘‘lt was hard work, 
I assure you.” 

“*Did your mother know?’’ Eileen asked with a little whim- 
sical look. 

‘“‘Of course not. She would have been horrified.’ 

‘*Well, but most people would be surprised.” 


’ 
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‘*Yes. Put your muscle into an oar or a cricket bat and 
you are a hero; put your muscle into a spade and you are 
a madman.’ 

**You think it’s vice versa?’’ queried Kileen ingenuously. 

**Much more. At least,’’ he stammered and colored again; 
**T don’t pose as a hero, but simply—”’ 

**As what?’’ Eileen still looked innocent. 

“*T simply think work 1s the noblest function of man,’’ he 
burst forth. “Don't you?”’ 

“I do not,’’ answered Kileen. ‘‘Work is acurse. If the 
serpent had not tempted Eve to break God’s commandment 
we should still be basking in Paradise. ef 

He looked at her curiously. **You believe that?’’ 

**Isn’t it in the Bible?’’ she answered, seriously astonished. 

“Whatever the primitive Semitic allegorist’ may have 
thought, work is a blessing, not a curse. 

“Then you are an atheist!’’ Eileen recoiled from this 
strange young man. 

**Ah, you shrink back!’’ he said in tones <f bitter pleas- 
ure. ‘I told you I lived in isolation.”’ 

Eileen’s humor shot forth candidly. 
lated when you die.” 

His bitterness passed into genial superiority. ‘*You mean 
I’ll go to hell. How can you believe anything so horrible?’ 

‘*Why is that horrible for me to believe? For you—’’ And 
she filled up the sentence with a smile. 

“T don’t believe you do believe it.”’ 

“There’s nothing you seem to believe. I do honestly think 
that you can’t be saved if you don’t believe.’’ 

“IT accept that. The question, however, is what kind of 
belief and what kind of saving. Do you suppose Plato is in 
hell?”’ 

“I don’t know. He invented Platonic love, didn’t he? So 
that might save him.’’ She looked at him with her great gray 
eyes—he couldn’t tell whether she was quizzing him or not. 

“Is that all you know of Plato?” 

‘IT know he was a Greek philosopher. But I only learned 
Greek roots at the Convent. So Plato is Greek to me.”’ 

‘*He has been beautifully Englished by the Master of my 
College. I wish you’d read him.”’ 

“Ts the translation in the library?”’ 

“Of course—with lots of other interesting books, and such 
queer folios and quartos and first editions. The collector was 
aman of taste. Why do you never come and let me show 
them you?’’ 

**You'd run away.’”’ 

“*No, I wouldn’t,’’ he smiled encouragingly. 

**Yes, you would. And leave your pipe on Plato!’’ 

He laughed. ‘“*‘Was I rude? But I didn’t know you then. 
Come to morrew afternoon and show you’ve forgiven me.”’ 

The new interest was sufficiently tempting. But her 
maidenliness held back. ‘‘I’ll come with your mother.” 

Disgust lent him wit. ‘*You’re her companion—not she 
yours, ”” 

“True. Nor [ yours.” 

“Then I’ll come here.’’ 

‘Bringing the Plato and the folios?” 

“Why not? You can’t forbid me my own drawing-room.’’ 

“T can run away and leave my crochet-hook behind.’’ 

**You’ll tind me hooked on whenever you return.”’ 

“Well, if you’re determined—by hook or by crook! But 
you’re not going to convert me to Socialism?”’ 

**T won’t promise.”’ 

“You must. I don’t mind reading Plato.’’ 

**He’s worse. He isn’t a Christian at all.”’ 

“TI don’t mind that. He’s B.C. Hecouldn’t help it. But 
you Socialists came after Christ.”’ 

‘*How do you know Socialism isn’t a return to Him?” 

S8Ig ac?” 

*‘Aha! You are getting interested... But I hear my 
mother coming down to dinner. To be continued in our 
next. A demain, is it not?’’ 

He held out his shapely white hand, and hastened through 
the conservatory into the garden. 

“Going to dig?’’ Kileen called after him maliciously. 


VIII 

ILEEN became interested in 
E Robert Maper, for the old 
books he opened up to her 
were quite new and enlarg- 
ing. She had imagined the 
Church replacing Paganism 
as light replaced darkness. 
Now slie felt that it was only 
as gas replaced candlelight. 
The darkness was less Egyp- 
tian than the nuns insinu- 
ated; Plato in particular was 
a veritable chandelier. It oc- 
curred to her suddenly that 
he might be on the black-list. 
But she was afraid to ask her 
confessor for fear of hearing 
her doubt confirmed. To tell 
the good father of the semi- 
secret meetings in the library 
would have been superfluous, 
s since there was nothing to 
ae conceal even from Mrs, Maper, 
= though that lady did not hap- 
pen to know of them. Eileen 
did not even use the garden door. Besides, there was never 
a formal appointment, not infrequently, indeed, a disappoint- 

ment, when the library held nothing but books. 

One day Mr. Maper senior invited her to drive down with 
him and go over the factory, and as Mrs. Maper was not 
averse from impressing her employé by the sight of the 
other employés, she was permitted to go. Nothing, however, 
would induce Mrs. Maper to adventure herself in these scenes 
of her early life, touching which she professed a sovereign 
ignorance. ‘‘Machines are so clattery,’’ she suid. ‘*My 
head wouldn’t stand them. I once went to that exhibition 
in London and I said to myself, never no more for this gat.”’ 

“‘And you never did go any more since you were a girl?”’ 
asked the companion, with professional pointedness, 

‘*No, never no more,’’ replied Mrs. Maper serenely, ‘‘once 
is too often, as the gal said when the black man kissed her.’’ 

Eileen laughed dutifully at this quotation from the latest 
comic opera, and went off, delighted to companion her hus- 
band by way of change. He proved quite a new man, too, in 
his own element, bringing the most complicated machinery to 


“You'll not be iso- 
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the level of her understanding. Room after room they passed 
through, department after department full of tireless ma- 
chinery, and tired men aud women, who seemed slaves to 
the whims of fantastic iron monsters, all legs and arms and 
wheels. It took a morning to see everything, down to the 
pasting and drying and packing rooms, and as a last treat 
Mr. Maper took her to the engine-room, whence he said came 
the power that turned those myriad wheels, moved those 
myriad levers, in whatever department they mght be and 
whatever their function. Eileen gazed long at the mighty 
eugine, rapt in revery. She could scarcely tear herself away, 
and when at last Mr. Maper brought her into the counting- 
house she had forgotten that she must meet his son there. 
The white-browed clerk in corduroys did not, however, raise 
his eyes from his ledger, and Eileen was grateful to him for 
preserving the piquancy of their relation, 

She did not find it so piquant, though, in the library next 
Sunday afternoon when he was clutching at her hand and 
asking her to be his wife. She awoke as from a dream to the 
perception of a solemn and grotesque fact. 

**Oh, please!’’ and she tried to tear her hand away. 

He clung on desperately. ‘‘Eileen—don’t say .you don’t 
care at all.”’ 

‘I’m not Eileen, and I particularly dislike you at this mo 
ment. Let me have my hand, please.’’ 
He dropped it like a stinging nettle. 

let me keep it,’? he murmured. 

‘‘Why?’? She was simple and pitiless. ‘*‘Because we read 
Plato together? That was Platonic enough, wasn’t 1t?”’ 

‘You can jest about what breaks my heart?” 

‘fT am very sorry. I hke you.”’ 

His breathing changed—‘‘like a fish thrown back into 
water,’’ Eileen thought. She hastened to add: ‘*But it’s 
not what a wife should feel.’’ 

‘*How do you know what a wife should feel?” 

fileen screwed np her forehead. “‘If I felt it I should 
know, [ suppose. ’” 

“No, you mightn’t. 
to me.”’ 

**Because I like books. 

“That was before I fell in love. 
just now,”’ 

**When you took my hand! More like a book than ever. 
I’ve read it all—lots of times.”* 

‘*Oh, Eil—Miss O’ Keeffe—you are very cruel.” 

Kileen smiled. ‘*I am not—I’m very kind—I threw you 
back into the water.”’ 

He gasped, as though out of it again. ‘‘Do you mean I am 
not grown enough?” 

She tlushed and improvised on his theme. ‘‘Not quite that. 
You hooked yourself, as you threatened to do. But suppose 
I had landed you. You know the. next step—hot water. 
What a lot you would have got into, too!’’ 

**You are thinking of my mother?”’ 

**Yes, raising Cain, I think you said once. Oh dear, swim 
about and be thankful.’’ And a vision of Mrs, Maper’s 
amazement twitched the corners of her lips and made them 
more enchanting. 

‘“‘I’m not so cold-blooded as ali that. But if you do throw 
me back, let it be with the promise to take me again—when 
Iam grown. I don’t say it to tempt you, but you know I 
shall be very rich.”’ 

“Indigestible, do you mean?”’ 

“Oh, please, let us drop that metaphor} Metaphors can 
never go on all fours.” 

“Certainly not when they have fins.”’ 

‘Don’t jest, Eil—Miss O'Keeffe! Let me redeem you from 
your sordid life.”’ 

‘‘Why is it sordid? You said work was divine.”’ 

‘*You can work in a higher sphere.”’ 

‘*And this is the Socialist! I really thought you’d want 
me to turn factory lass.”’ 

“You are laughing at me.”’ 

‘TI am perfectly serious. I won’t drag you down from 
Socialism, and a headshaw! wouldn’t become me.”’ 

‘*Why, you’d look sweet init. Dear, dear, Miss O’Keeffe—’”’ 

oe anal by. 9 

**No, you shan’t go.”’ 
had given him new hope. 

“If you don’t behave sensibly I’ll go altogether—give 
notice.” 

‘Then I’ll follow you to your next place.”’ 

‘*‘No followers allowed. Seriousiy, I'll leave 1f you are 
foolish.’’ 

‘*Very well,’? he said abruptly. 
Plato,’? and he turned to the book. 

‘*No, no more dialogues, in or out of Plato.’’ 

She was smiling but stern. He opened the library door and 
bowed as she passed out. 

**Remember,”’’ he said. ‘‘I will remain foolish forever.”’ 

**You have too long an opinion of yourself,’’ was Eileen’s 
parting flash. 


**T was hoping you’d 


You’ve liked to come here and talk 


And you talk hke a book.”’ 
I didn’t talk like a book 


He barred her way. Her airiness 


“‘Let’s go on reading 


IX 


HE NEXT evening she sat in the 
drawing-room before dinner, softly 
playing an accompaniment to her 
thoughts. Why didn’t she feel any- 
thing about Robert Maper except a 
mild irritation at the destruction of 
so truly Platonic a converse? In a 
book, of which his proposal savored, 
she would have found him quite a 
romantic person. In the actuality, 
she felt as frigid as if his marble 
forehead was chilling her, and what 
she remembered most acutely was 
his fishlike gasping. Then, too, the 
contradictoriness of his social atti- 
tude, his desire to make her a rich 
drone, his shame at his mother, his 
reclusive shyness—all the weak- 
nesses of the man came to obscure 
her sense of his literary idealism, if 

not, indeed, to reveal it as a mere coquetry with fine ideas 

and coarse clothes. And then for a moment the humor of 
being Mrs. Maper’s daughter-in-law appealed to her, and she 
laughed to herself in soft duet. with the music. 

And in the middle of the duet Mrs. Maper herself burst in, 
with her bodice half hooked and her hair half done. 

“What's this, I hear, Miss Hirish Himpudence, of your 
goings-on with my son?’’ 
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Eileen swung round on her stool. ‘‘I beg your pardon,” 
she said. 

‘Oh, you can’t get out of it by beggin’ my pardon, creepin’ 
into the library like a mouse—and it’s a nice sly mouse you 


-are, too; but there’s never a mouse without its cat—"’ 


‘*She’d have done better to do your hair and mind her busi- 
ness,’’ said Hileen calmly. 

Mrs. Maper’s forefinger shot heavenward. ‘‘It was you 
as ought to have minded your business. I didn’t pay you 
like a lady and feed you like a duchess to set your cap at 
your betters. But I told Mr, Maper what ’ud come of it if 
we let you heat with us, though I didn’t dream what a sly 
litle mouse—’’ 

The torrent went on andon, Kileen as in a daze watched 
the theatric forefinger—now pointed at the floor as if to the 
mouse-hole, now leaping ceilingward like the cat, and her 
main feeling was professional. She was watching her pupil, 
storing up in her memory the mispronunciations and vulgar- 
isms for later insinuative improvement. Only a tithe of her 
was aware of the impertinence. But suddenly she heard 
herself interrupting quietly. 

‘I shall not sleep under your roof another night.’’ Mrs. 
Maper paused so abruptly that her forefinger fell limp. She 
was not sure she meant to give her companion notice, and 
have the trouble of training another, and she certainly did 
not wish to be dismissed instead of dismissing. 

“Silly chit!’ she said in more conciliatory tones. ‘‘And 
where will you sleep?’’ 

But Eileen now felt she must obey her own voice—the 
voice of her outraged pride, perhaps even of Brian Boru him- 
self. ‘‘Good-by; I’ll take sonie things in a handbag and send 
for my box in the morning.” 

Mrs. Maper’s hand pointed to the ceiling. ‘‘And is that 
the way you treat a ladv—you’re no lady, I tell you that. 
I demand a month’s notice or I shall summon you.”’ 

At this juncture it occurred to Eileen that this might have 
been her mother-in-law, and a smile danced into her eyes, 

“‘Himpudent Hirish hussy! Oh, but I’ll have the lore of 
you. Don’t forget I’m the wife of a Justice of the Peace.”’ 

**Very well, you get Justice, I want Peace.’? And Eileen 
fled to her room. 


She had hardly begun packing her handbag when she heard. 


the door locked from the outside with a savage snap and a 
ery of, ‘‘I’ll learn you who’s mistress here, my lady.’’ 

Eileen smiled. She was only on the second fluor and cap- 
tivity revived all her girlish prankishness, She now began 
to enjoy the whole episode. That she was out of place, out 
of character, out of lodging even, was nothing beside the 
humor of this incursion into real life of the melodrama she 
had mocked at. Was she not the innocent heroine entrapped 
by the villain? Fortunately, she would not need the hero to 
rescue her. She went on packing. When her handbag was 
ready she looked about for means to escape. She opened her 
windows and studied the drop and the odd bits cf helpful 
rain-pipe. Descent was not so easy as she had imagined. 
Short of tearing the sheets into strips (and that might really 
bring her within the J. P.’s purview) or of picking the lock 
(which seemed even more burglarious, not to mention more 
difficult), she might really remain trapped. However, there 
would be time to think properly when she had packed her big 
box. Half an hour passed cheerfully in the folding of dresses 
to an underplay of planned escapes, and she had just locked 
the box, when Mrs. Maper’s voice pierced the door panel. 

‘**Well, are you ready to come to supper?”’ 

The governess’s instinct corrected to ‘‘dinner.”? Mrs. Maper 
when excited was always tripping into this betrayal of auld 
lang syne, but she preserved a disdainful silence. 

‘“*Kileen, why don’t you hanser?”’ 

Still silence. The key grated in the lock. 

Eileen looked round desperately. The thought of meeting 
Mrs. Maper again was intolerable. The mirrored door of the 
rifled wardrobe stood ajar, revealing an enticing emptiness. 
Snatching up her handbag and her hat, she crept inside and 
closed the door noiselessly upon herself. ‘‘The wardrobe 
mouse,’’ she thought, smiling. 

‘*Well, my lady!’? Mrs. Maper dashed through the door, 
in her dinner-gown and diamonds, her forefinger hovering, 
balanced, between earth and heaven. She saw nothing but 
an answering figure ribboned and jewelled, that dashed at 
her and pointed its forefinger menacingly. 

The appearance of this figure as from behind the glass shut 
out from her mind the idea of another figure behind it. The 
packed box, neat and new-labelled, the absence of the hand- 
bag and of any sign of occupancy, the open windows, the 
silence, all told their lying tale. 

‘‘The Hirish witch!’’ she screamed. 

She ran from one window to the other seeking for a sign 
of the escaped or the escapade. She was relieved to find no 
batter of brains and blood spoiling the green lawn. How had 
the trick been done? It did not even occur to her to look 
under the bed, so hypnotized was she by the sense of a flown 
bird. Eileen almost betrayed herself by giggling, as at the 
real stage melodrama, 

When Mrs, Maper ran downstairs to interrogate the ser- 
vants—eruption into the kitchen was one of her incurable 
habits—Kileen shipped through the wide-flung door, down the 
staircase, and then seeing the butler ahead, turned sharp off 
to the little used part of the corridor and so into the library. 
She made straight for the iron staircase to the grounds and 
came face to face with Robert Maper. 

Twilight was not his hour for the library—she saw even 
through her perturbation that he was pacing it in fond mem- 
ory. His face lighted up with amazement, as though the dead 
had come up through a tombstone. 

‘*Good-by!"’ she said, shifting her handbag to her left hand 
and holding out her right. Her self-possession pleased her. 

‘‘What!’’ he cried. And again he had the gasp of a fish 
out of water. 

“Yes, I came to say good-by.”’ 

**You are leaving us?”’ 

my Wil 

“Oh, and it is I that have driven you away!”’ 

‘*No, no, don’t reproach yourself, please don’t. Good-by.’’ 

He gasped in silence. She gave a little laugh. ‘*Now that 
I offer you my hand, it is you who won’t take it.”’ 

He seized it. ‘*Oh, Kil—Miss O’Keeffe—let me keep it.’’ 

‘*Please! we settled that.’’ 

“It will never be settled till you are my wife.’’ 

“Tasten!’’ said Eileen dramatically. ‘‘In a few minutes 
your mother and father will be seated at dinner. Your 
mother will have told your father I’ve left the house in 

disgrace. Don’t interrupt. Would you be prepared to walk 
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in upon them with me on your arm and to say: 
**Mother, father, Miss O’Keeffe has done me 
the honor of consenting to be my wife!’’ 

With her warm hand still in his, how could 
he hesitate? ‘‘Oh, Eileen, if you’d only let 
me!’ 

The imagination of the tableau was only less 
tempting to Kileen, It was producible—she 
had only to move her little finger, or rather 
not to move it. But the very facility of pro- 
duction lessened the tableau’s temptingness, 
The triumph was complete without the vulgar 
actuality. 

**T can’t,’’ she said, withdrawing her hand. 
“But you are a good fellow. Good-by.’’ She 
moved toward the garden steps. He was in- 
eredulous of the utter end, ‘I shall write to 
you,”’ he said. 

“This is a short cut,’? she murmured, de- 
scending. As her feet touched the grass she 
smiled. How they had both tried to stop 
her, mother and son. She hurried through 
the shrubbery, and by a side gate was out on 
the old wagon road. More slowly, but still 
at a good pace, she descended toward the 
Black Hole, now beginning to twinkle and 
glimmer with lights, and far less grimy and 
prosaic than in the crude day. 


xX 


HILE packing her big 
box, she had decided 
to try to lodge that 
night with a pro- 
gramme girl she had 
got to know at the 
Theatre Royal, and 
the motive that set 
her pace was rather 
the desire to find her 
before she had started 
for the theatre. 

The girl usually 
hovered about Mrs. 
Maper’s box. Once 
Kileen had asked her 
why she wasn’t in 
evidence the week 
before. ‘‘Lord, 
miss,’’ she said, 
‘*didn’t you recognize 
me on the stage?”’ 

Kileen thus discov- 
ered that the girl 
sometimes figured as 
a super, when travel- 

ling companies came with sensational pieces, 

relying upon local talent, hastily drilled,’ for 
the crowds, Mary became a Greek slave, or 

a Billinsgate fishwife with amusing unex- 

pectedness. 

Eileen’s next discovery about the girl was 
that she supported a paralyzed mother, though 
the bedridden creature on inspection proved to 
be more cheerful than the visitors she de- 
pressed. Mr. Maper had sent her grapes from 
his hothouse only a few days before, and in 
taking them to the little house Eileen had 
noticed a ‘‘Bedroom to Let.” 

To her relief, when she reached the bleak 
street she could see that though the blind was 
down the bill was still in the window. Her 
spirits bubbled up again. Ere she could knock 
at the door, the programme girl bounced 
through it, hatted and cloaked for the thea- 
tre. 

‘*Miss O’Keeffe!’? She almost staggered 
backward. LKileen’s face worked tragically 
in the gloom. 

“There are villains after me!’ Eileen 
gasped. ‘‘Take this bag; it contains the 
family jewels. That bedroom of yours—it is 
still to let?”’ 

‘Yes, miss.” 

“T take it for to-night, perhaps forever. 
The avenger is on my footsteps. The law 
may follow me, but I shall defy its myrmi- 
dons in my trackless eyrie.”’ 

*‘Oh, Miss O’Keeffe. You frighten me. 1 
shouldn’t like to have all these jewels in my 
house, and with my mother tied to her 
bed.”’ 

Kileen burst into a laugh. 
said, mimicking the programme girl. 
you recognize me on the stage?” 

“Mary Murchison!’’ gasped the programme 
girl. ‘‘Oh, Miss O’Keeffe, how wonderful! 
You nearly made my heart stop—” 

“T am sorry, but I do want to take your 
bedroom, I’ve left Mrs. Maper, and you are 
not to ask any questions. ”” 

*‘T haven’t time; I’m late already. Fortu- 
nately, I only come on in the second act.”’ 

“That’s nice; put my bag in and I'll come 
to the theatre with you.” The thought was 
impromptu, an evening with a bedridden wo- 
man was not exhilarating at such a crisis. 

‘You ought to be an actress yourself,”’ the 
programme girl remarked admiringly on the 
way. 

Eileen shuddered. ‘‘No, thank you. Scream 

the same thing night after night—like a parrot 

with not even one’s own words—I should die 
of monotony.”’ 

“Oh, it isn’t at all monotonous. It’s a dif- 
ferent audience every night, and even the 
laughs come in different places. My parts 
have mostly been.thinking parts—to-night I’m 
a prince without a word—but still it’s fun.” 

‘*But how can you bear strange men staring 
at you?” ; 

“One gets used to it. The first time they 


or) 
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put me in tights I blushed all through the 
piece, but they had painted me so thick it 
wasn’t visible.’ 

*‘In short, you blushed unseen.”’ 


XI 


T's NEXT morning as 
she sat answering ad- 
vertisements, the pro- 

gramme girl knocked 
at the door of the bed- 
room and announced 
that Mr. Maper had 
called. 

Eileen turned red. 
It was too disconcert- 
ing. Would he never 
take ‘‘no”’ for an 
answer? ‘“‘I won’t 
see him. I can’t see 
him,’’ she cried. 

The girl departed 
and returned. ‘‘Oh, 
Miss O’Keeffe, he 
begs so for only one 
word.”’ 


“The word is 
nos” 
“After he’s been 


so kind as to bring 
your box down!” 
, “Oh, has he? Then 
thewordis ‘thanks.’ ”’ 
“Please, miss, 
would you mind giv- 
ing it to him your- 
self?”’ 

‘*Who’s Irish, you or 1? I won’t speak to 
him at all, I tell you.” 

“But I don’t like to send him away like 
that, when he’s been so kind to mother.”’ 

“‘When has he been kind to your mother?”’ 

“Those grapes you brought—”’ 

“That was old Mr. Maper.”’ 

‘So is this.”’ 

“Oh!” Kileen was quite taken aback for 
once. ‘‘All right, I’ll go into the parlor.” 

He was infinitely courteous and apologetic. 
He had been very anxious about her. Why 
had she been so unkind as to leave, and with- 
out ever a good-by to him? 

“Oh, hasn’t your wife told you, then?’’ 

‘She has told me you were—rude, and that 
you left without notice, and she wants me to 
prosecute you. I suppose you lost your tem- 
per—you found her rather difficult.”’ 

‘IT found her impossible,’’ said Eileen. 

‘*Yes, yes, I understand.*? He was flushed 
and unhappy. ‘‘Ah, if you only knew! Oh, 
my dear Miss O’Keeffe, while you’ve been in 
the house it’s been like heaven.’’ 

“I’m glad I’ve given satisfaction,’’ she said 
dryly. 

“Then what do you give by going? I assure 
you the day you came to the works it was like 
heaven there, too.” 

“You forget the temperature,’’ Kileen 
smiled. ‘‘However, it was a very nice day 
and I thank you. But I can’t come back 
after—”’ 

“Who asks you to come back?’ he broke 
in. ‘‘No, I should be sorry to see you again 
in a menial position.”’ 

“T value your sympathy, but it is mis- 
placed,’’ she replied freezingly. 


“Sympathy! Itisn’t sympathy! It’s jeal- 
ousy. Oh, my dear Miss O’Keeffe!’? He 
seized her limp hand. ‘‘Kileen! Let me help 
you—”’ 


As the true significance of his visit dawned 
upon her, the grim humor of the position 
overbore every other feeling. 

“l’m very sorry, Mr. Maper. 
life is too horribly amusing.” 

“I’m very sorry it’s me that affords you 
amusement,”’ he said stiffly. 

“No, it isn’t you at all, it’s just the whole 
thing. You’ve been most kind all along. And 
I daresay you mean to be kind now. But I 
don’t really need any help.” 

“That’s what I thought. Come to me fora 
characier, of course,’’ he said. 

‘Don’t you come to me,”’ 
with a roguish smile. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


But really, 


replied Kileen 
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stamps. Address Genera! Pas- 
senger Office, Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 
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As Time 1s the stuff Life’s 


made of, take it from an 


Elgin Watch ; 


the timekeeper of a lifetime—the world’s 
standard pocket timepiece. 
where; fully guaranteed. Booklet free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Evcin, ILLINOIS, 


SALATAVAPATALATATALAY 








Sold every- 








| 
EVERY | KREMENTZ. 


ONE PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “Krementz’’ stamped on the back, showing quality, 

whether solid or plate as our plate outwears some solid gold buttons. | 
Beware of imitations. You get a new one without charge in case a 

genuine Krementz button is damaged from any cause, 
styles for Ladies’ Shirt Waists and 
Children’s Dresses. Sold by all 
jewelers. The Story of a 
Collar Button free on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 


46 CHESTNUT ST. 
Newark, N. J. 


Special 








Incandescent 
Gasoline Lamp. 
Safe as a candle, power Agents make $25 to $75 
ful as 100 candles, - 
Conforms to all insur 
ance underwriters’ rules. 


Write for catalogue. 


The “Sun” 


per week, 
Branch Supply Depots 
in all larger cities. 
Sur Vapor 
Light Co. 
Box 602, Canton, 0. § 
Licensee of the 
ground patents for 
vapor lights. J 


Outshines 
\ Them All. 























Jondonderry 
LITHIA WATER 


insures a clear head, 
a bright eye and a good 
digestion. Athletes 
cordingly enjoy and com- 
mend it. 
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(Enter the Thunder Mountain ) 
Exploration Pool 


Get the benefit of other men’s risks. 
37 claims already located. 
ight mines now being developed. 

Nothing but machinery and funds for oper- 
ation necessary now. 

No diversion of funds for salaries. 

Put your money where it will count toward 
the making of dividends. 

We have gone into this enterprise from the 
ground up and back it with our reputation. 

Send at once for booklet and other information. 


Ww. S. KILMER & CO. 


Fiscal Agents 
\125 La Salle Street CHICAGO 

















12% Dividend 1900 


12% DIVIDEND 1901 


paid by the Mexican Plantation Association, 
1602 Title and Trust Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Oldest of its kind in Mexico. ESTAB- 
LISHED 1897. Has 6,000 shares, or acres, 
planted to permanent crops, rubber, coffee 
and vanilla. The Association’s contract is 
like an insurance policy — in case of death 
the money is refunded. 38 deaths have oc- 
curred since 1897. These shares will now 
be resold. For full particulars address as 
above. 
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By 


COECLIER’S WEEKLY 


MARIE GREGOIRE 


For the girl who can 
not afford the painted 

























WEET 
S simplic- 
ity is the 
keynote for the débu- 
taute’s evening frocks; 
but sweet simplicity covers 
a multitude of modes and is capa- 
ble of a bewildering number of interpretations. 
As understood by fashionable dressmakers 
and importers, it comes high, exceedingly 
high. Beside it, mere gorgeousness sinks into 
cheap insignificance. The society woman who 
achieves sweet simplicity with the aid of a 
Fifth Avenue artiste, may deceive the men 
of her acquaintance, but the women know 
her, They reckon up the miles of real Valen- 
ciennes that break into foam over the frock 
that mere man calls ‘‘a simple muslin.’’ They 
note the reckless prodigality of hand work lav- 
ished upon the unpretentious material. They 
know the sort of petticoats that give the soft 
villowy fluff of the mousseline skirt—and, if 
their incomes are small, they sigh wistfully, 
for they know they can not aspire to simplicity 
of this braid. 

However, though thousands of dollars may 
easily be poured into the evening frocks of a 
débutante born to French attire, there is an- 
other simplicity better deserving the name and 
wonderfully effective; and this season Fashion 
has set her seal upon dancing frock effects that 
are quite within the reach of the girl whose 
income is modest. The dainty fluffy gown is 
the ideal gown for the youthful débutante, and 
never were the materials for such gowns love- 
lier or more varied. Never were modes better 
adapted to the use of such materials. 

Chiffon, mousseline, tulle, nets of all descrip- 
tions, laces, froth over the counters of all the 
shops and run wonderful gamuts of quality, 
color and cost. Of the heavier materials, crépe 
de chine is easily in the lead; but louisines, 
taffetas and liberty satins are seen, and, of 
course, give an amount of service that is out 
of the question for the more sheer and gauzy 
fabrics. 

The nets of the season are perhaps the most 
serviceable of the light materials, and there is 
infinite variety in the meshes and designs. 
Printed nets, too, are a successful innovation, 
delicate sprays of flow- 
ers, in blurred chine 
effects, being scattered 
carelessly over a white 
or tinted background. 
The same results, in 
more costly and origi- 
nal form, are obtained 
by the use of hand 
painting upon the plain 
net; but it is in the 
realm of mousseline 
that the hand-painted 
effects are most popu- 
lar. A filmy white 
mousseline, strewn ar- 
tistically with exqui- 
sitely painted 
flowers and 
finished with 
dainty lace 
and hand 

work, is per- 

haps the 

season’s 
highest ex- 
pression of 
débutante 
daintiness, 
and the fad has given occupation to many 
artists whose brushes had grown used to idle- 
ness; while some clever girls, who once ex- 
hausted artistic taste and talent on painting 
‘plaques’? and pmeushions, now have a 
chance to achieve the top notch of fashion 
by a little effort, 





















Dotted Net with Wreaths 


mousselines, the printed 
ones are good substitutes, 
In fact, they, as a rule, 
give better results than 
their aristocratic painted 
relatives, unless the lat- 
ter are manipulated with 
consummate skill. The 
designs on the printed 
mousselines and chiffons 
beggar description by 
their loveliness, The 
Pompadour roses 
and forget-me-nots 
are prominent, 
but lovelier — still 
are the trailing 
vines of honeysuckle, clema- 
tis, ete.—the great sprays of 
cloudy, faint-hued roses. Pekin mous- 
selines are particularly exquisite in color 
and design. 

These flowered gowns should of course be 
made very simply, for elaboration of trimmings 
merely detracts from the artistic effect, and 
the beauty of the material is sufficient motif. 
So, even when the fabric is expensive—which 
is not always the case—the flowered frock is 
often cheaper in the end than the frock of 
plain material which calls for trimming. 

The laces and embroideries provided for the 
embellishment of the ‘*simple’’ frock are legion, 
and many of the appliqué trimmings are won- 
derfully lovely. The raised flowers of mous- 
seline or chiffon and embroidery are still used, 
and there are hand-embroidered flowers in ap- 
phqué which give excellent effects. One of 
our sketches shows a charming frock of white 
dotted net, which has for its trimming bands 
of lace and appliquéd wreaths of embroidered 
roses in their natural colors. 

Narrow ribbons, either in satin or velvet, 
play an important part in the trimming of the 
fluffy gowns and are, of course, less costly 
than the laces or embroidery. Velvet ribbon 
in white and the delicate shades is especially 
favored, and there is one particularly dainty 
frock of flowered mousseline, whose only trim- 


ming consists of bands of white velvet ribbon. 
These bands are in two groups upon the full 
bodice, with tiny brilliant buttons finishing 
them down the front. A skirt yoke is formed 
of the ribbon; and, below this, the shirred 
skirt is caught in twice with groups of rib- 
bon bands. Frills of the mousseline finish 
the skirt, and the whole gown may be made 
for a small sum, yet will be both stylish 
and charming, if the mousseline is lovely 
in color and design. Much of the nar- 
row satin ribbon used upon the sheer 
frocks is plissé. 

Some of the most delightful of 
débutantes’ frocks scorn even a rib- 
bon trimming and depend entirely 
upon tiny tuckings, shirrings and 
gaugings for their elaboration, though 
ordinarily a touch of lace creeps in 
as finish for frills, berthas, ete. The 
old-time ‘‘smocking’’ has a renais- 
sance on this genre of gown, and 
many of the delicate crépes de chine 
show smocking on bodice, sleeve and 
skirt yoke. A frock of crépe de 
chine, in some exquisite 
shade, with a full décolleté 
bodice smocked or shirred 
around the neck, and out 
over the shoulder of the 
tiny puff sleeve, and a skirt 
shirred or smocked in yoke 
fashion and hanging full 
below the yoke, finished with 
folds or a simple fagot- 
stitched hem at the bottom, 
is supremely simple, yet most 
attractive upon a slender débutante, and 
will give excellent service. When elaborately 
trimmed, fluffy mousselines and chiffons wilt 
mournfully and refuse to be freshened. <Ac- 
cordion plaiting, too, is much in demand for 
these simple gowns of crépe; and, though 
bands of insert lace on skirt and bodice are 
effective, the accordion-plaited skirt and bod- 
ice really require no trimming save for the 
introduction of lace or mousseline as a bertha, 
fichu or other finish for the décolleté. This 
accordion-plaited model is charming even in 
albatross and nun’s-veiling, but is at its best 








EVER be alone with the Wild Wind 

N Wag. 

Never go out with the wretch to play 
tag; 

He will make your hat a rag, 

Wind your bib to a flag, 








THE WIND WAG 


By EUGENIA O. CLARK 


And your skirts they will sag, 

Like a miserable bag; 

He will tire you till you fag, 

And your little feeties lag— 

So never be alone with 
Wind Wag. 


the Wild 





















White Tulle over Mousseline 
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DAINTY FROCKS FOR DEBUTANTES 


: WitnH SketcHes BY JEANNETTE HOPE 


in crépe, and every wise débutante should 
have at least one such serviceable frock for a 
standby in time of need. 

Apropos of crépe de chine frocks, many of 
the Paris creations in this material have taken 
unto themselves silken fringes, and though the 
fringe craze has not yet developed on this side 
the water, a touch of this new-old trimming 
will give a hint of modishness to a 
simple erépe frock, and wili be found 
very useful in reconstructing a last 
season’s gown. Some of the im- 
ported French models shew the whole 
skirt a gleaming, swaying mass 
of silk or chenille fringe, and 
the effect is artistie and grace- 
ful, but a trifle radical for more 
conservative American modes as 
yet, and more suited to the gown 
of the young matron than to 
the débutante frock. For the 
latter, the narrow fringe is more 
appropriate, and a successful use 
of it is indicated in one of our 
illustrations, where it borders the 
tunic overskirt and gives a 
quaint 1830 air to the bertha 
drooping off the shoulders. 

This décolleté line, round, 

and falling slightly from the 

shoulders, is still the ac- 

cepted thing for the débu- 

tante’s evening frock, and 
is undeniably more youthful 
and becoming than any other 
line of décolletage. A decided 
effort has been made this sea- 
son to introduce the surplice effects; but, 
though they have obtained a hearing for day- 
time gowns as developed in shawl collars, 
fichus, ete., the débutante has wisely clung 
to the round evening décolletage which is de- 
murely high front and back, but shows every 
line of the throat and shoulder. 

Sleeves are hardly worth mentioning. As 
a rule, they are mere apologies, though the 
elbow sleeve has its votaries even in full even- 
ing dress. As a matter of fact, the elbow 
sleeve was never becoming, and, though Ma- 
dame la Mode has foisted it upon us again, 
few women look well in it or really like it. 
It hides the loveliest part of the arm, and the 
evening frock with short puff or frill sleeve is 
unquestionably much more becoming. For the 
older woman, mere straps or flower garlands 
seem to be considered sufficient ball gown 
sleeves, but the débutante must not be al 
Jowed such extremes 
and should keep to 
her babyish sleeve 
puff or frills. 

Artificial flowers, 
especially the tiny 
roses, are pressed in- 


to service for the 
decoration of the 
débutante’s frock 


more frequently than 
they have been in 
many a year. There 
has been a tendency 
to use them in stiff 
little Pompadour bou- 
quets, after a fashion 
that recalls the days 
of hoop skirts and 
draped overskirts; 
and, though this idea 
does not develop as 
artistically as the 
loose sprays and 
drooping garlands, 
there is a distinct [t 
girlish charm in the . 








little knots of roses White Crepe de Chine 
tucked cunningly 


among frills and flounces, and disposed primly 
among the laces around the décolletage. <A 
frock of rose pink mousseline, shown among 
our sketches, is tucked horizontally the full 
length of skirt and bodice. The skirt is fin- 
ished with a multitude of little mousseline 
frills, and the sleeves are also of overlapping 
frills, while the only ornamentation consists of 
Vandykes of lace reaching from décolletage to 
girdle, and clusters of tiny pink roses around 
the neck and among the frothy skirt frills. 
Forget-me-nots in little bunches are much used 
in this same way; and, this season, there is 
an artificial arbutus which adds a ravishing 
note to a frock of delicate green. Large rose 
petals sewn upon frills of filmy chiffon or 
mousseline, as though carelessly scattered 
there, are another phase of the artificial flower 
trimming and a particularly successful one. 

These charming costumes are especially de- 
signed for the girl of slim figure. That young 
woman is fortunate this season. Her sister, 
with a tendency to plumpness, may wear a 
flowered gown. The long straight lines in 
which heavier fabrics look well are not so 
suitable with the light fluffy muslins, and the 
best the stout young sister can hope for is to 
compass an effect of slenderness with the aid 
of accordion plaitings skilfully arranged. 
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RHEUMATISH 


Tartarlithine 


is especially beneficial in 
old, chronic cases of Rheu- 
matism where the joints 
are swollen and stiff, and 
where there are chalky 
deposits. 

Prescribed and endorsed by the 

leading physicians of the country. 
Ask your Doctor about it 


Free sample and our booklet on the 
cure of rheumatism sent on request. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 
76 ANN STREET NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO. 








A Superb Figure! 


Sent on Approval—H. @ H. Bust Forms 
“Nature’s only rival’ 


These forms take any desired shape 
and size, and produce perfectly the full 
bust and slender waist. They are worn 
with or without corsets, fit any 
figure, adapt themselves to 
every movement and position, 
invisible with any costume; 
durable, delightful, healthful. 
Eagerly welcomed by society wom- 
en, dressmakers and ladies’ tailors, 
and indorsed by physicians. 

So perfect are these forms that 
we send them FREE on approval. 
Wear them, and if not satisfactory 
pay nothing. Photo-illustrated circular and full in- 
formation mailed free in plain sealed envelope. 


Address HENDERSON & HENDERSON, 
Department W2, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dealers and agents should write for terms. The 
only argument needed to sell the “H, & H. Forms’? 
isto show them. /¢ ¢s impossible to convince others 
that they are not real flesh and blood. 


$30 DIAMONDS 









A Ny 

SPECIAL SALE MEN’S RINGS 
An after Christmas clean- oe of choice odd size diamonds. New 
1903 star cut setting, choice of either solitaire diamond, two stone 
$0.00. and ruby) or three stone (diamond, ruby and sapphire) 


ae cash and $8.00 per month 
r $27.60 net, all cash 
Mountings 14 kent Gold, Hand- Mate. We aran- 
tee weight and quality of stones. Diamonds are large, fine and 
brilliant. Rubies and sapphires are best quality, genuine stones. 
SENT FOR EXAMINATION 
nothing in advance. We pay express Ca jor If not 
catia ‘actory and the best ring offer you know of, send them back 


= our expense. 
diamond bought of us can be exchanged for larger diamond 


any ae me at full price. as every pay- 

day and own diamonds. They never wear 

rag “How to Buy a Diamond” explains Valuable 
our very low prices and shows the newest et 
rings, pins, studs, earrings, and brooches. FREE 
Glad to send it FREE. Write. 


GEORGE E. MARSHALL, Dept. 11, CHICAGO, ILL. 
ReferenceFirst National Bank of Chicago. 


Dr. Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 





























AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 





mltregaieecy 
satisfactory. Bi 







The Man Who Knows q=——== 


has built an incubator. He knows it’s all AS 
right. You can know it, too. We'll send an 


IDEAL INCUBATOR 


On Turrty Days’ Tria. It’s a perfect 
hatcher.Send it back if not J 
ig poultry book mailed free. 


J. W. Miller Co., Box 32, Freeport, Ill. 





‘end us your address and we will 
how you how to make $3 a day 





absolutely sure; we furnish the 


$3 a Da, 


k and teach res, you work in the locality where 
por live. Send u a 5 ddress and we will explain the 
business fully; ™ we guarantee a clear profit of 





absolutely sure. Write at once. 


day's 
oe oe saving Co., Box 839, — Mich. 


Royal Manu fa 
. ow 





COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


REPORTING THE CANADIAN 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


N A RECENT NUMBER of CoLLIER’s 
| WEEKLY appeared a very interesting ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Reporting the American Con- 
gress,’’ written by one of the stenographers 
of the House of Representatives. The article 
has called out the following, from one of the 
Canadian reporters, who asks to be heard: 
‘*While it is unwise to challenge the state- 
ment of any shorthand writer that the staff to 
which he belongs is the hardest-worked and 
most skilful in the world, it may be permitted 
to call attention to the existence of a steno- 
graphic staff of some skill in the Canadian 
Hoiise of Commons at Ottawa. 


NO TIME LIMIT 

‘In this House there is absolute freedom 
of debate, there is no time limit to speeches, 
no closure, and either English or French may 
be spoken. Nothing can be inserted in the 
record that has not been actually spoken in 
the House, and every word must be reported 
by the official stenographers. This staff con- 
sists of eight men, six English reporters and 
two French. As French is seldom used— 
probably not more than one hour a week on 
the average—the bulk of the work falls on 
the English reporters. 

“The reporters occupy two small tables in 
the centre of the chamber directly below the 
‘mace.’ They face the presiding officer, and, 
as the members’ desks face the centre of the 
chamber, they are in an excellent position to 
hear what is said in any part of the House. 
Each man ‘takes’ for ten minutes, when he 
is relieved by the next reporter on call. The 
former at once leaves the chamber to dictate 
his notes direct to an amanuensis. He is 
allowed fifty minutes in which to dictate and 
correct his ‘take,’ which is usually on its way 
to the Printing Bureau before he again enters 
the chamber. 

“‘A French reporter sits constantly at the 
‘bar’ of the House, a brass railing just within 
the door, prepared to take any French speeches 
that may be made. There are more than fifty 
French members of the Chamber, but of these 
the majority can speak English and usually em- 
ploy that language. 


A GREAT RECORD 


“The verbosity of the Canadian House hus 
become a serious evil. Last year’s was a short 
and unimportant session, as the government 
brought in no legislation of importance, in 
order that the Premier might go to England 
for the Coronation. When the House had 
sat fifty-four days, Hansard covered 4,248 col- 
umns of 500 words each. In 1900, a heavy 
session, it ran to 10,510 columns, proba- 
bly 5,000,000 words in all. The Congres- 
sional Record for the last session contains 
less than 4,000 pages of 950 words each, or 
4,000,000 words for the debates in both 
Houses and the formal proceedings. The 
Canadian Hansard contains only the words 
actually spoken in the House, the Senate 
debates and the ‘votes and proceedings’ 
being separate publications. 

“The House has no fixed hour for adjourn- 
ment. It frequently sits until 2 a.m.—four 
and tive are not infrequent hours of adjourn- 
ment—and a few years ago it remained in 
continuous session from Monday afternoon 
until five minutes after midnight on the fol- 
lowing Sunday morning. Hansard for that 
week covered 656 columns, probably 325,000 
words—a fairly good week’s work for six men 
working practically without sleep. 

“The rate of speed with which members 


talk, of course, varies greatly, but some mem- | 
bers, particularly those from the Atlantic Prov- | 


inces and the western prairies, are veritable 
automobiles, and feel that they are wasting 
time if they talk less than 200 words a min- 
ute.”” 


A CHRISTMAS WISH—TO CLYTIE 
By MADELINE BRIDGES 


ALL other gifts above 
The very best wish I can 

1 wish you—a true man’s love 
And—I wish I were the man! 


KEEPING BOARDERS IN HAVANA 

Not as much capital is required for such an 
enterprise as would be necessary in the United 
States. No carpets are used; the floors, which 
art of marble or tiling, are partially covered 
with small rugs. Upholstered furniture is 
worse than useless, as worms get into the 
woodwork and fleas into the padding. Ward- 
robes are needed, of course. Brass or enam- 
elled-iron bedsteads are best adapted to the 
climate. Bedding is reduced to a minimum, 
as one blanket is always ample covering, and 
thin mattresses are much cooler than those in 
use here. Servants are fairly abundant, but 
thoroughly ignorant; they are, however, will- 
ing and hard-working, and personal super- 
vision will accomplish any thing desired. 
Vegetables are cheap and in market every 
day of the year. Fruits are abundant. Beef 
is about as high as in New York, while pork 
and mutton are cheaper; canned goods are 
cheap, a fine variety being received from 
France and Spain. Rents for large houses 
are not high, 





The Best of 


Biscuit 
always tome 
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IN-ER-SEAL 
Packages 


for example try 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
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GINGER SNAPS 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Send for 

the free book, 
“Dressing 
for Health.” 





“ly Ae il shi 





» i SU It uh 





skin troubles, 


will cure you. 


quito bites. 


ferer, naturally cures the trouble. 


made. Pamphiet sent free. Address 


New York. 59.H. Prince St., 








Skin Diseases 


If you suffer from Eczema, 
Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Ivy Poison, Acne, or other 


|Hydrozone 


an Overcoat | 


Wright’s Health Un- 
derwear is 80 Con- 
structed thatit retains 
the natural heat of 
the body while it 
maintains a constant 
ventilation of theskin 

without admitting cold. 
The man or woman that 
wears 


WRIGHT'S 
HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR 


THE FLEECE OF COMFORT, 
won’t need wraps except in 
extremest weather—if then. 
Wright’s costs no more than 

any other good underwear— 
some at $1 a garment. 
WRIGHT’S HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR CO. 
5 Franklin St., 


Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases 
of Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop 
itching at once, also will relieve mos- 


Hydrozone is a scientific Germicide, 
Used and endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. It is absolutely harmless, 
yet most powerful healing agent. 


As these diseases are caused by parasites, 
killing them without causing injury to the suf- 


Sold by leading druggists. 


FREE to any one sending me 10e. to cover actual 
postage, will send a bottle containing suffi- 


cient to proveto your entire satisfaction the claims here 


Cf. Chestactaatan 
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THIS UNIQUE PIECE OF MAIL 


- 
NOP 





the U. S. Cavalrymen who 


was sent to us just on! shown above b 
took it from the neck of a captured Filipino warrior. Likely 
enough our insur eet friend had heard that all men feel safe in 
Helmet Brand collars. In more civilized regions most people end 
their collar troubles by wearing these well known goods. Lead- 
ing dealers everywhere sell them at 15c., 2 for 25c. 


SEND FOR OUR ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOK 
entitled *“‘Collars, Cuffs and Correct Dress.’’ It contains interesting 
and valuable information. Sent Free upon request. 


CORLISS, COON & CO., Dept. R., TROY, N. Y. 




















BROWN ’§ TROCHES Ra Isto n ay a 











cm 


Fifty years of success prove these troches 


BREAKFAST FOOD 








the simplest and best remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness, Bronchial and Lung Troubles. 


In boxes—never sold in bulk. 


BRONCHIAL 


EVERY GROCER HAS fT. 





free sample for bis name. 
PURINA 








If you find one who has not, we will send goo 


TRINA MILL@. G Lovin, Sm 
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Facts about Automobiles 





Lotede Dos-a-Dos 


purchase of an 
and are in doubt, why not propound 
We are the largest manu- 
facturers of motor cars in the world, and make 


If you interested in the 
automobile, 


a few questions to us 


are 


gasoline, steam and electric vehicles, from the 
smallest to the highest type of touring car. Tell 
us your requirements, the amount ycu want to 
invest, and we'll tell you the car to buy, and 
name a price that is right. 


SENT FREE—We issue a complete catalogue and 


a valuable book of comparative information on 
gasoline, steam and electric automobiles, that 
yon should read before buying. It’s yours for 
the asking. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MOTOR CAR CO. 
3050 Central Avenue, TOLEDO, OHIO 


Faultless Oak Heater $930 


WEIGHS 210 LBS. IS58IN. HIGH. Burns w 


hard or soft coal. cobs, coke, c 
terial. Consumes little fuel and throws out much heat. 
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WE GUAR- 145-1b./175-1b. 242-10. 
ANTEE a eater ea seg eater 
Faultiless Uak $7.25 $8.40 | $10.85 
Heaters to 48 in. high|52 in. high|54 in. high 














heat perfect 
more cubic DON’T BE MISLED and 

- buy a heater from any one 
before finding out the 
weight and height. 
Pictures of Oak Heat- 
ers look very much 
alike but the weight and 
height indicate the value. 


WE SELL 4 SIZES 


of heaters as enumerate 

above all like Santen: 
tion. Made with fire re- 
sisting castings of 
special mixed pig ron, 
solid one-piece air tight 
sunk bottom ash pit, large 
ash pan, ash-pit 
door, air tight 
screw draft, 
heavy corru- 
gated cast iron fire- 
pot, large handsome 
fire-pot Tair olgrcotpane 


fire-pot ep 
over cast 
making the orem 
= mounted 
with auge 
smooth stecl 7 heavy 
nes er-wear-out castings, 
fitted with nickeled swing top ring, nickel door 
latch, hinge pins and knobs, Snickeled foot rails, nickeled 
register in ash-pit door, nickeled name plate and handsome 
spun brassurn. Important features are cooking lids, un- 
der swing top, check damper in pipe, collar and feed door, 
and shake and draw center grate forcoal and wood. For a 
around use we recommend our Heater at $9.80 because 
experience has mrss rela tis the ideal size fora heat 
ing stove. ering zh 210\bs 3 inches high,has 16-inch fire 
pot, oSEND 2 oor space and takes 6inch 
ed SE D $i. “00 DEPOSIT, state heater wanted 
and we BEN send it by freight C. ., Subject to exami- 
nation you to ond agent ete Preleht charges after 
ou find it exactly as represented and perfectly satisfac- 
ry, if not we will instantly refund your 81.00. Address 


JOHN M SMYTH CO. 150 to 166 and 285 to 289 


W. Madison 8t., Chicago 






_ Write To-day 

















If You Have Talent for 
NG 


cut this out and mail 1t 
with Jape name and ad- 
dre-s, and get a free 
. Sample Lesson with 
terms and twenty por- 
{tra well-known fig 
Serena ner artists and < 
+ illustrators. 
; NEW — 





SCHOOL OF 
| RICATURE. 
Studio: es World Bldg, N.¥. E 











e ° 
Finest Strains. 
Our 75 breeding pens contain the best 
fowls of the best varieties. These are 


Our Specialties. 

§. C. and R. C. Brown and White Leghorns, 
Barred, White and Buff Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Langshans, Buff Cochins, Light Brah- 
mas, Imperial Pekin Ducks, Mammoth 
Bronze Turkeys, White Embden and Tou. 
louse Geese. Write for free catalogue and full 
information. Royal Poultry Farm, 
Department F Des Moines, Ta. 

















Takes spare time only. 
eleven years. Plan ap- 
proved by Judges and 
Educators. Prepares for 
the bar. Three courses: 
College, Business, Pre- 
paratory. Opens new 
Prospects in busi- 
ness. Graduates 
everywhere. Liberal 
terms. Special offer now. 
Catalogue free 

The Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law, 243 Majestic Bldg., 


OOK- KEEPING 


and 














Same teachers for 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 
HOME 





Detroit, Mich. 









Jomplete business course, single 


doubi entry Book-keeping, Business 
Practice, Business Arithmetic, Commercial 
law. Letcer Writing, Penmanship, ete. 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 
Graduates receive degrees of B. Acct. and 
M. Acct. and are assisted to positions. Fees 
cash er instalments. Write for anuounce- 


ment. NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTITUTE (Ine. ) 33-45 Second National 
Bank Building, Washington, D. CU. 





Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. 
Book 4 FREE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y 


ASTHMA 


and bolted to top and | 








| present. 


chips or any combustible | 











4 | dictionary. 


| and long. 
| decide 





| for 


| personality. 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Questions on any subject may be sent to this department, and the answers will be published ut 


the earliest possible date after receipt. 


Answers’? Department, Collier’s Weekly, New 


Ameitious Youra.—Much as we would like to 
we cannot suggest any line of work whereby 
your income might be increased. An intimate 
knowledge of the person and his environment 
is necessary for the giving of such counsel. 
This requires personal experience. Ask those 
around you who have it. But here is a hint. 
Keep watching and thinking until you find a 
need that will fit your capability—and there 
you are! 

Miss Jupy K.—The ‘stores at holiday time are 
filled with all sorts of odd, pretty, inexpensive 
trinkets and bric-a-brac suitable for souvenirs 
at a girl’s Christmas party. You can find 
dainty pins and brooches in miniature sprays 
of holly and mistletoe. You might fill dainty 
doll stockings with candy or use cute Santa 
Claus calendars, bonbonnieres, fans, tiny cups 
and saucers, paper knives, miniature steins or 
any of the thousands of tiny articles which 
bear Christmas dec- 
orations. If you wish 


All communications should be addressed: 


**Questions and 


York City. No replies by mail. 


M. S.—To make a nice potato salad, cut one 
pint of cold boiled potatoes into fine cubes; add 
to it one cup of shredded celery. Put half a 
teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper in a 
cup, mix with one tablespoonful of vinegar, one 
tablespoonful of oil and a teaspoonful of onion 
juice. Sprinkle over the potatoes and set them 
in a cool place to marinate for half an hour. 
When ready to serve pour over it half a cupful 
of boiled dressing, stirring lightly with a fork. 

Ancestry.—l. The names of all immigrants, 
their ages and other appertaining facts, are 
kept on file at Ellis Island, New York. The 
authorities there cheerfully look up a record. 
But, unfortunately, due to a fire in 1897, the old 
immigration registers are no longer available. 
2. Yes; practically the same. A national law 
was passed in 1802 throughout the United States 
regulating the rules and procedure of naturali- 
zation. 3. It strikes us that the Dutch names 
you mention are de- 
cidedly different—the 





to spend no more 
than five or ten cents 
each for souvenirs, 
you will find a be- 
wildering variety of 
the oddest, prettiest 
things in the Japa- 
nese stores. 
EpwarpD GvUFRIN.— 
Your American half- 
dollars of 1834-35 are 
not of any special 
premium value at 


THONTANA—The 
correct name of the 
society you inquire 
about is ‘United 
Sons of Confederate 
Veterans.’’ Apply for 
information to the 
secretary of the 
Commander- 
in-Chief, who is 
Judge R. B. Hough- 
ton, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fort WAYNE FRIEND. 
—If you have fol- 
lowed these columns 
regularly you should 
not have failed to 
see several para- 
graphs of advice 
treating the question 


of starting a stage SNOWBALLS 
career. Look me Scoop out of a large spongy cake a dozen balls 
your file of bac about two inches in diameter; dip them in white 
numbers. icing and roll in grated cocoanut. 


Miss Dean, E. D. P.. 
W. W. U —Again we 


APPROPRIATE DISHES 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


By IDA LEE FOLLETT 





cake-basket or on a large platter. 


introduction of the 
consonant ‘“‘r’’ de- 
stroying any possi- 
bility of relativity. 


W. R. SowGe.—T he 
very information 
you want has been 
given in this publi- 
cation in a series of 
articles written for 
us by a man thor- 
oughly familiar with 
his subjects. We re- 
fer to the ‘“Oppor- 
tunities for Ameri- 
cans in Cuba.” 


A. G. W.—We have 
made it a rule never 
to give personal ad- 
dresses. But we can 
suggest a scheme to 
help you out. Write 
toyour “Plaiu- 
Dealer” and ask 
them for addresses 
or name of a syndi- 
cate which supplies 
such material, in- 
closing stamp for re- 
ply. 

JuLivs —You might 
give your sailor 
friend a jack-knife 
for Christmas. There 


bought at a first- 
class cutler’s. Many 
of the horn handle 


Pile high in a 





repeat what was said 
in previous issues of 
this paper. Though 
we desire to help 
our subscribers and 
correspondents to 
our best ability, 
we cannot give di- 
rections where em- 
ployment, either ad- 
dressing, or other 
mode of money mak- 
ing, may be ob- 
tained. We think our 
readers will agree 





tionally fit for your 
purpose. 


PoLITIcr1an.—Of 
course you are en- 
titled to vote provid- 
ing you have lived 
in State, county, and 
precinct the required 
time. This in turn 
depends upon. the 
nature of the elec- 
tion, whether na- 
tional, state, or mu- 
nicipal. For in- 





with us that this de- 
partment was not in- 
tended for an em- 
ployment bureau. 


PLUM PUDDING PIELETTES 


Four eggs beaten separately, one and one-half 
cupfuls of white sugar beaten into the yolks, one 


stance, at Presiden- 
tial election, being a 
Porto Rican, there- 
fore a United States 
citizen, you can cast 


I. P.—We judge teacupful of cream, one teacupful of Damson pre- 

red ; your bailot with 
from your letter that serves, one tablespoonful of flour; fill small indi- Anton aaa” ola 
you are living in vidual pie-pans which have been lined with pastry. liminaries 


New York City. If 


‘THANK You.” — It 





so your opportunities 
studying book- 
keeping are limit- 
less. There are 
night-schools in a 
great many public 
school buildings, tu- 
ition gratis. Cooper 
Union is open to 
you, though it is 
now rather late in 
the season to apply. 
Any of Y. M. C. A. 
institutions offer a 
course at a_ slight 
cost in the study you 
wish to pursue. 
TRULY A SUBSCRIBER, 
—1. To gain a com- 








| 


all depends upon 


your relations with 
the people in the 
case. Simply | the 


sending of one’s card 
is usually all that is 
required when you 
cannot attend the 
wedding ceremony or 
reception. But if on 
intimate terms a 
short note is in 
good form. Your 
own sentiments will 
generally dictate the 
proper route to take 
in such matters. Re- 
garding presents the 





mand of good En- 
glish demands eter- 





CRANBERRY SHERBET 


same may be said. 
Unless you feel in 
some way obligated, 





nal vigilance. You ; : 
should never let an Boil one quart of cranberries in one pint of water or there are friend- 
allusion pass _with- five or six minutes; strain through a coarse cheese- ship ties involved, it 
out inquiry, whether cloth, add a generous pint of sugar and stir and is not necessary to 
spoken or written. hoil until the sugar is dissolved. When cold, add be stowa wedding 
Thus you gradually the peered juice of oh lemons and the white of gift. Formal giving 
build “up. your vo. | pugeseenten very, Freemetoa muh Serre | means nothing and 
cabulary, which if pe a nigel inchid sender chek eee should be discon- 
. La : -green ribbon, sprays of holly from which tinued upon ever 
not extensive will at the berries have been clipped, as the scarlet berry a Pp y 
least be comprehen- would not be attractive with the crimson sherbet. occasion. 

sive. A great vocabu- NeEwSvBScRIBER.-The 
lary depends upon Oneida Community 
your receptive ca- was founded in the 


pacity and ability of 
retention. One of 
the foremost novel- 
ists of the day and 
one noted for his 
command of beauti- 
fullangua ge as- 
serted that every day 
of his life he de- 
voted an hour to a 
Finally, 
there is no royal 
road to Parnassus. 
You must work hard 
2.You must 
for yourself 
upon the young 
lady’s handshake. If 
it is a habit with her 





middle of the nine- 
teenth century’ by 
John Humphrey 
Noyes, who was an 
Independent Minister 
at Yale. He claims 
to have drawn the 
knowledge from the 
epistles of St. Paul 
that all Christian 
sects were in spirit- 
ual darkness. He es- 
tablished his church 
and community upon 
what he asserted to 
be a divinely re- 
vealed system of so- 
ciety, with the fol- 
lowing principles: 


to give strong pres- ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING (1) Reconciliation 
sure ordinarily in One pound of the best brown sugar, ten eggs with God; (2) Sal- 
greeting, think noth- beaten very light; put in a small leaf of grated vation from sin; (3) 
ing of it as far as bread, one nutmeg, one teaspoonful of mace, Brotherhood of man 
an estimation of one wineglassful of brandy, one wineglassful of and woman; (4) 
yourself is con- wine, one pound of raisins, one pound of currants, Community of labor, 
cerned. A hearty a por hog a ag pound of suet. Fill and of its fruits. His 
Se dine thres hours, test to eee if thoroughly cookel. ‘Dec. lepaagec ir ae 
woman in these days ours, tes 8 ye E - : eae ui 
of samby-pamby orate with sprigs of holly. Pour over each pudding mee ~— Pertec 

ae ey: a a tablespoonful of rum and set on fire. Serve with tionists. T e weakest 
ones is a good thing Cream Brandy Sauce. clause in his theory, 
and shows a strong . and the vital point 





which was the chief 








are many strong and | 
beautifui ones to be | 


varieties are excep- | 
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OXYDONOR 


With this marvellous little instrument you are 
absolute Master of Disease without doctor or 


drugs. Rheumatism, Diabetes, Dyspepsia, Anw- 
mia, General Debility, Insomnia, Nervousness, 
etc. Lasts a Lifetime. Serves the whole family. 
Mrs. Geo, W. Hart, 1541 Lafayette St., Denver, 
Colo., writes: **Oxydonor has more than paid for 
itself in treating Colds, Coughs and Tonstlitis for 
my children.” 
Beware of dangerous imitations. The genuine 
Oxydonor has the name of Dr. H. Sanche en- 
graven on the metal. 
Instructive literature mailed free on request. 
DR. H. SANCHE & CO. 
51 Fifth St., Detroit 261 Fifth Ave., New York 











67 State St., Chicago 
2268 St. Catharine St., Montreal, Can. 














Keeps You Looking Young 


This Elegant Dressing for men and women has outstripped all 
rivals and stands to-day foremost among hair preparations, the 
only HAIR HEALTH. Never fails to restore youthful color 
and beauty to gray or faded hair, Feeds the roots, heals 
the cit positively removes dandruff, stops hair falling and 
hastens Juxuriant growth, Is not greasy or sticky, not a dye, 


will not stain skin or linen. 

Satisfy yourself at once 

Send for'a Sample Bottle FREE 
Enclose five cents to cover postage and on each we will send 
HAYS HAIR HEALTH, a cake ot HARFINA SOAP (medicinal) 
and books with beautiful engravings, 32 pages, giving best 
treatment for Scalp, Hair, Skin and Blood. Address Philo Hay 
Specialties Co., Dept. A, 229-231 Lafayette St., Newark, N 
LARGE 50 CENT BOTTLES AT ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS 

Ask for Hays Hair Health. Refuse all Sabstitutes 




























Elgin or Waltham 
WATCHES 


JAS. BOSS CASES 


Buy direct from us for cash. We sell for less 
than others, Write for quotation on watch you 
wish to buy, or write for list of our specials. 


PATTEN-MANGOLD CO. 
2 Maiden Lane NEW YORK 














We Carpet Your Floor for $3 


To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 


BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


saga) Tasteful and Appropriate Christmas Gifts. 
Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus. 
teted catalogue showing rugs in actual 
olors sent fi 


Ses Mfg. Co. (Inc.) Dept. 28,2 288 8. 5thSt, 




















NOTHING AS GOOD ADVERTISED ANYWHERE. 


Sewing Machines 
$7.25 +0 
$26. 50 Rg eso 


anywhere in U.S. No money in 
advanee. All kinds, all styles; ‘ 
direct from factories. Avoiding 

salesmen’s expenses and dealers 
or agents exorbitant profits 
saves you from $10 to $45. 
Estab. 1885. 250,000 seld. Tes- 
timonials from every state. 
Reference: First Nat’l Bank, 
Chicago. Send for big illus- 
trated catalogue showing all styles and samples of work. 
Cash Buyer’s Union, Dept. K47, Chicago. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


We have made plenty of money in the 
poultry business and have grown from 
year to year until our Milhook Farm is 
now the largest pure bred poultry estab- 
lishment in the country. Our new year book 
‘‘Poultry for Profit’ 
will start you right. All about breeding, feed- 
ing, ete. Cuts of towls with prices; eggs in sea- 
son. Book has cost too much money and experience 
to be given away, but we mail it for 10 cents. 
THE J. W. MILLER CO., Box 21, FREEPORT, ILL. 









Shipped on 


Guaranteed 


for 20 years. 




















BREAKFAST FOOD 


EVERY GROCER HAS IT. 
If you find one who has not, we will send you 
free sample for his name. 
PURINA MILLB. 81. Louie, Mo 








Magic Lantern and Stereopticon 
Exhibitions pa, well. Small capital needed. 


PROFIT 
260-page catalogue,descriptions and lowest 


IN THIS prices of everything necessary. REE. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


oe we 
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CHRISTMAS 
DIAMONDS 
OnCredit 


The $5 or $10 which you would 
pay for a cheap and trashy gift for 
the loved one’s Christmas, would 
make the first payment on, and 
secure the immediate delivery of a 
beautiful Diamond ring, brooch, 
locket, earrings, stud, scarf pin, 
cuff buttons, watch or other article 
selected from our million dollar 
stock. A Diamond is a gift that 
will last forever and every day bea 
well-spring of delight to the wear- 
er, and a perpetual reminder of the 
giver and his generosity. 


HOW TO DO IT: Send for 
our handsome, new illustrated Cat- 
alogue which shows thousands of 
beautiful things for Christmas— 
all goods being reproduced by pho- 
tograph—select what you like and 
we will send it to your home, place 
of business or Express Office, where 
you may examine it critically. If 
you like it and want to keep it, pay 
one-fifth of the price and send us 
the balance in eight equal monthly 
payments. 


REMEMBER: We pay all 
Express charges, give a written 
guarantee with every Diamond; 
make liberal exchanges, allowing 
the full price paid in exchange for 
other goods or a larger Diamond, 
or cheerfully refund all that you 
have paid, if the goods are not 
entirely satisfactory. 


IT IS SAFE to send us money 
with order, but you need not pay a penny 
until you get the goods if you prefer nut 

jo 80. e are the largest house in the 
world in our line of business and one of 
the oldest—Established in 1858, Our refer- 
ences are any bank in America. For in- 
stance: Ask your local bank how we are 
rated in Dun’s or Bradstreet’s book of 
commercial ratings. You will be told that 
we stand at the top in credit, promptness 
and responsibility. 

All you need to do is to make a selection, 
and enjoy allof the advantages of our 
Liberal Credit System. There is nothing 
disagreeable to be anticipated, no pameeys 
delay, security, interest, or in fact any- 
thing that you would not experience fo 
shopping at your home store. Our cata- 
logue explains every feature of our sys- 
tem, terms, and prices; is a work of 
art and worth its weight in gold to any 
Christmas purchaser. A postal card to- 
day will fetch it. 


TO CASH BUYERS: If 
you want to buy a Diamond for eash, we 
will allow you a discount of eight per 
cent, Wear it one year or less, then if 

‘ou wish, bring it back and get spot cash 
dor all you paid— less ten per cent, the 
reasonable cost of doing business, For in- 
stance: suppose you buy a fifty dollar 
Diamond and wear it one year, you could 
then send or bring it back and get $45 in 
cash, It will thus cost you but $5 to 
wear a splendid Diamond a whole year, or 
less than ten cents per week. This 1s only 
one of the many unique and liberal inno- 
vations originated by us in selling Dia- 
monds to distant customers. We make 





every ’ y 
and absolutely safe, for we will cheerfully 
refund any money sent us, if goods are 
not exactly what you desire. 

Write today for our catalogue, or tell us 
what you would like to have us send for 
your examination. There is no time to 
lose, for very soon we will be overwhelmed 
with rush Christmas orders from every 
corner of the country. Do not wait until 
the rush begins. 


LOFTIS BROS.2@ CO. 


Diamond Importers and Manufacturing Jewelers 
Dept. F, 92, 94, 96 and 98 State Street 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 
Opposite Marshall Field & Co. 








Trade-Mark 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


Dainty, Delicious, Digestive 


THIS PHENOMENAL FRENCH LI- 
QUEUR FOR 300 YEARS HAS BEEN 
THE PREFERRED AFTER-DINNER 
CORDIAL IN THE ROYAL HOUSE- 
HOLDS OF EUROPE AND ELITE 
OF THE WORLD'S SOCIETY 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 





Ralston — 


BREAKFAST FOOD 
EVERY GROCER HAS {T. 
meee 
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cause of the failure of his community, was the 
abolishment of marriage and home-life as we 
know it. 

Lr. Rice.—The half-dollar of 1854 has no 
special value. It may be purchased from any 
prominent coin-dealer. 


Canton, O.—The sketches are all original de- 
signs or are made from model gowns, and it 
would be impossible to obtain exact patterns 
for them. 


ReEaper.—Please adopt some less common 
pseudonym. Phosphorus is probably what you 
want. Ask at any drug store or chemical 
laboratory where they sell chemicals. 


L. A. D.—If the invitation has been extended 
by intimate friends, the daughter may quite 
properly take her mother’s place. If the rela- 
tions are formal, the husband should send his 
regrets or go alone. 

G. A. L.—Take a match, twist a little piece 
of cotton wool round it, dip it into the spirits 
of sulphur and apply to the affected parts. 
Wash off after a few minutes with a little 
warm soap and water. 

Mrs. A. M. E.—The prescription is a very 
good one, and is not in the least injurious, but 
whether it would fatten or not would depend 
very much on the patient. It should strengthen 
and clear the system. 

E. B. B.—Many girls of your age get very 
thin, but grow plumper as soon as they stop 
growing. Take moderate exercise, and be 
careful in your diet. Go to bed early, get up 
early and be out in the fresh air as much as 
possible. 

Miss E. M. (New York City).—There are so 
many kinds, and they arise from so many dif- 
ferent causes that it is quite impossible to pre- 
scribe without some more definite description. 
Please describe appearance and symptoms as 
minutely as possible. 


M. B. A.—Lemon juice rubbed into the skin 
at night and washed off in the morning in 
warm water in which a small handful of oat- 
meal has been mixed is as good a remedy as 
any, and perfectly harmless. Keep on with 
this every night regularly for two or three 
weeks. 

Mrs. D.—For a woman with coloring such as 
you describe, dark blue, dark green, brown to 
match the eyes, the whites, yellows, and 
creams, light blue and light greens are usually 
the most becoming colors. Shun the grays 
(save very creamy pearl), pinks, reds, and vio- 
lent blues. 

MARGUERITE.—The announcements may be is- 
sued in the name of a married sister or may, 
very properly, be a mere announcement of the 
marriage, bearing no names save those of the 
husband and wife, giving the date and place 
of the wedding, the future address, and the 
date after which the couple will be at home to 
friends. 

NEWARK Svusscriper.—There is no reason why 
you should discontinue the custom, but I should 
advise the selection of something quite imper- 
sonal. Books would perhaps be best, or if you 
feel any hesitation about the matter, why not 
merely send flowers’? That would show you 
have not forgotten, yet could not possibly raise 
an objection. 

L. Lanpay.— Rub the scalp well over with 
pure olive oil. Then beat the yolks of two 
eggs to a froth and mix with warm water. 
Wash the head with this once a week or fort- 
night, and you will have the desired effect. 
Should the dandruff disappear after the first 
few applications, leave off the olive oil and 
continue with the egg shampoo alone. 


T. H. D.—The correct model would be a card 
engraved: Born to Mr. and Mrs. T. H. D. a 
daughter, January 28, 1903, address (spell out 
the numerals). Attach to this a tiny card en- 
graved with the baby’s name. Or have upon 
the larger card merely the names of father 
and mother ard their address, and inclose with 
it the baby’s card with her uname and date of 
birth. 

M. S.—Wash the hair in very strong soda 
water every three days until what you com- 
plain of has entirely disappeared. Put a large 
piece of common washing soda into a basin of 
as hot water as you can bear, and before 
washing the hair let it soak thoroughly. This 
may possibly make the hair a little dry and 
brittle for the time being, but that will soon 
wear off again. 


M. B. GoopsByeE.—-This is a very soothing 
ointment, which should be applied daily until 
a decided improvement takes place, or the skin 
gets a little tender: Spirits of lavender, 1-2 
dram; oil of cade, 2 drams; lanoline, 1 ounce. 
After washing off the ointment, use a little 
harmless powder, dusting lightly with a soft 
handkerchief, and taking care not to rub the 
skin in any way. 


B. U. D.—There is no remedy that we know 
of except hair dye, which we should not recom- 
mend. But perhaps you do not know that a 
streak of red running through dark hair is 
considered extremely becoming, and happens 
to be the favorite color of hair just now. You 
could darken it a little by brushing with a 
strong solution of black tea, but it takes the 
gloss off and would not look nearly as well. 


T. R. Tom. —(1) Rub the face all over gently 
with cold cream until some of it has been ab- 
sorbed into the skin. Then half fill a jug with 
very hot water; put a large bath towel over the 
head, hold the face over the steam for ten 
minutes, or as long as you can stand it. Wipe 
off with a very fine, soft towel, and dust over 
with some simple powder. (2) Leave the lemon 
juice on all night, and wash off with warm 
soap and water in the morning. 


Louis B.—One of the best and most simple 
remedies for clearing the throat and voice, and 
one which many of the very best professional 
singers use, is an equal part of lemon jvrice 
and glycerine. This should be mixed fresh 
every day, and a teaspoonful taken whenever 
the throat feels dry or sore, or just before 
singing. Care should be taken, however, not 
to take it more than six or seven times a day, 
as too frequent use lessens the good effect. 
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Dempster Silk Hats $6 
and Opera Hats $8 | 


are more strictly fashionably cor- 
rect and more satisfactory in wear, 
fit and value than all others. 

Sold by leading hatters everywhere. 


Look for the trade-mark. 
Addresses of dealers handling them —if you 
don’t know where to go—gladiy furnished by 
CHARLES W. DempsTER & ComPany 
Manufacturers—Not Retailers 223 Franklin St., Chicago 








SOMETHING NEW FOR BABY’S WEAR 


STORK 


Trade Mark 


PANTS 


made to cover the diaper, from 
a new pliable, soft, white fab- 
ric (not rubber) which is odor- 
less, antiseptic and light as 
a handkerchief. The most 
comfortable, easily adjusted 
and useful article ever made 
for an infant’s wear. 


Absolutely Waterproof 





Washes easily and will not 
chafe, irritate or sweat. Every 
pair is daintily trimmed with 
torchon lace. 


The fabric is used in a good 
many ways. For sheeting in 
maternity cases, sickness and 
for children’s beds it surpasses 
everything else ; it sheds water 
like a duck; costs much less 
than rubber. 

Stork Pants and the fabric from which they are made can be 
obtained at dry good stores throughout the country. If you cannot 
obtain Stork Pants at your dealers, send 5(c to us for a pair; two | 
sizes; large and smal]. Each pair is adjustable and will fit per- 
fectly. Booklet and sample of fabric sent free. 


HOSPITAL SHEETING CO., 153B Milk St., Boston, Mass. 






















Battery Table Lamp......... $ 3.00 
Battery Hanging Lamp ..... 10.00 
Telephone, with Battery $2.50& 5.95 
Electric Door Bells....... ++. .30 













Zlectric pS ahiry Lamps..... 5.00 
Electric Hand 

$8.00 Medical Batteries. ...... 3.95 
$12.00 Belt, with Suspensory.. 2.50 
Telegraph Outfits.... .. .... 2.25 
Battery Motors ...... $1.00 to $12. 
Bicycle Electric Lights .. ... 2.00 
Electric Railway........... 3-50 
Pocket Flash Lights ...... 1.50 
Necktie Lights........75¢. to 3.00 
Send for Free Book. Describes 
and illustrates many of the most 
useful electric devices, at won- 
derfully small prices. All prac- 
tical. The lowest price in the 
world on everything electrical. 
Agents can make handsome commissions and many 
sales. Write for complete information. x 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS Cleveland, Ohio 


JUST THE BEST "xc® 


—Our VIOLINS, MANDOLINS and GUITARS 


The Root Violins 
“CROWN” 
GUITARS AND MANDOLINS 


lead the world. Thousands know 
it. We can please you and save you 
money. Our new catalog is ready and 























free, Send for it today. Root Special 
Violin and Guitar Strings Strongest 


made. | 
E. T. ROOT & SONS | 





868 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


| 
THUNDER MOUNTAIN 
TO Invest in no Thunder Mountain stock 
INVES until you get my advice. I am in the 
centre of the excitement — my advice 

TOR S may be valuable to you. Write to 
ADRIAN G. HANAUER Spokane, Wash. 











lerive m hatching and_ raising 
chickens witha HAW KEYE Inca- 


bator and Brooder is one reason for 
the machines’ popularity, Profits sure, 
cost small. Try fe 80 y ER Catalogue 
free. Mention this paper.—Hawkeye 
Incubator Co,, Box 70, Newton, Iowa, 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, Why not utilize it at a genteel 
and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable. We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 
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Monte Carlo Coat 


The Season’s Latest Craze 


A stylish, carefully tailored garment, 7_ 
retailing at $20.00 to $25.00, our price ‘os 


*16°° “a 


56 This, the latest 

















“Monte Carlo” creation, 
is made of fine, all-wool 
kersey. Colors are black 
or castor. Style same as 
illustration; lined with 
satin, double cape, in- 
verted piait in back 
and front, latest 
Kimona sleeve, ‘30 
inches long. A com- 
arison with your 
oa dealers’ $25.00 
garment will dem- 
onstrate our 
ability for 
making the 
lowest possi- 
ble [ae tg 
Regular sizes 





32 to 42 bust 
measure. 
Weight, 66 oz. 
tach 


$16.00 


Other styles from 
$10 to $20 — in 
our Specia] Catalogue 
XxX __CWrite to-day 
for this illustrate 
eatalogue, showing 

a large line of the 


very latest styles in Order No. X56 
Women’s Apparel, 


Consieene ce cars. WANG 
Cloaks, Tailor-Made ~ 
Suits, Skirts, Cloth GF .\ 
and Silk Waists and EVERYTHING that W) 
any woman could want. Both our 
ready-made and made-to-order garments 
vive perfect satisfaction at prices far 
Below what you would pay elsewhere. Our 
plan, adopted 31 years ago, of selling direct 

to you, saving dealers’ profits, enables us 

to do this. Just a postal sent today will 
bring this splendid catalogue to any address 
outside of Chicago or Cook Co. Address 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Chicago 
Avoid Disappointment. Send Xmas Orders NOW. 









Fifty egg capa- 
city. Heat, 
moisture and ventilation automatically 
and perfectly controlled. Price only $6.80. 
Send for the Wooden Hen Book; mail- 
ed free, together with a book containing 14 
colored views and telling all about the 
EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR, it you 
name this paper. 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Illinois. 


LEARN TELEGRAPHY *=:i<:in-s 


Situations guaranteed. Students also taught by mail. Book Free. 
Oberlin School of Telegraphy, Oberlin, O. 


RHEUMATISM 


Relieved 
Through the Feet 


No Medicine Required — External 
Remedy Gives Immediate Relief. 
Free on Approval. Try it. 




















We want, everyone who has rheuma- 
tism to send us his or her name. We 
will send by return mail a pair of Magic 
Foot Drafts, the wonderful external cure 
which has brought more comfort into the 
United States than any internal remedy 
ever made. If they give relief, send us 
One Dollar; if not don’t send us a cent. 





Magic Foot Drafts are worn on the 
soles of the feet and cure by absorbing 
the poisonous acids in the blood through 
the large pores. They cure rheumatism 
in every part of the body. It must be 
evident to you that we couldn't afford to 
send the drafts on approval if they didn’t 
cure. Write today to the Magic Foot 
Draft Co., RR. 20 Oliver Bldg., Jackson, 
Mich., for a trial pair of drafts on ap- 
proval. We send also a valuable book- 
let on Rheumatism. 








BROWN’S SPRING SHATE 





(Patd, June 24, °02.) 
Fastest up to date Skate. No jar, no lame ankles. Spring acts 
principle of Springboard. Drives skater along fast and easy. 
Saves strength. Best material. Highly nickeled. Ask dealer or 


~ send $3.00 to F. E. Brown, Anamosa, lowa. 
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AT MODERATE COST. 


ovr Men’s Tailoring Division produces 
the best character of Made to Order 
Clothing, which we 
sel] direct to the con- 
sumer—to YOU —at 
a saving of about ONE- 
THIRD. We buy our wool- 
ens, linings, etc., direct 
from the mills in large 
quantities, and manufac- 
ture the clothing our- 
selves in our own work- 
shops. 
— = shows our No. 
, Fine Quality 
xh Wool Black Un- 
nished Worsted,the 
bert Blac k 
Unfinished 
worsted ever 
made to or- 
der for $15, 
a suit for 
which many 
tailors and 
agents would 
ask $25.00. 
Strong wors- 
ted weave, 
with fine 
soft unfin- 
ished sur- 
face, showing a fine 
diagonal, and will not 
wear shiny. 
Order V-837. Any style 
Sack or Cutaway Frock 
Suit— 


$15.00 


Try one of these 
and convince your- 
self of the extra- 
ordinary values we 
offer. 



























A sampie of this num- 
ber is shown in our 
special catalogue VP. 

Also a great variety 
of other patterns and 
weaves, ranging in 
price from $11.00 to 
$25.00. Samples, cuts of 
different styles and full 
information about what 
well dressed men are 
wearing are all contained in our special 
catalogue VP. 

We mail it Free upon request. 

Write for one to-day. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
CHICAGO 


a ea ctr 








A UNITED STATES 
WALL MAP 


This handsome county map, 
Free 48x34 inches, is mounted on 
rollers, ready to hang on the 
wall. It is printed in culora, is thoroughly 
up to date and is particularly interesting 
and valuable, as it shows in colors the dif- 
ferent divisions of territory in America ac- 
quired since the Revolution. The original 
thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the 
Texas annexation, the Gadsden purchase, 
the cession by Mexico and the Northwest 
acquisitions by discovery and settlement. 
It will be sent to any address on receipt of 15 cents 
in postag e to pay for packing and transportation. 
P. S. EU stig, Seastiner Traffic Manager, C. B. 
& Q. Ry. Co., 209 Adams St., Chicago. 92 











The American Boy 


Biggest, Brightest, cmd Boys’ Paper 


in the World 
ama 
> ™ Hezekiah Butterworth says, It enters 


into their life. 


Trial: 3 months for 10c 
Regular: $1.00 a year 


Boys are enthusiastic over it. Clean, in- 
spiring stories. Information, encouragement, 
advice. Games, Sports, Animals, Stamps, 
Printing, Photography, Debating, Science, 
Puzzles. How to make boats, traps, etc. 
How to make and save money. How to 
succeed. Meets universal approval. The 
only successful attempt ever made to lead a 
boy in right directions, and at the same time 
chain his interest. One hundred pictures 
each month. See it and be surprised at the 
feast of good things for that boy. 


Address SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
i> 306 Majestic Building, Detroit, Michigan 


























OIL — SMELTER— MINES 
DIVIDEND-PAYING MINING, OLL 
AND SMELTER STOCKS, LISTED 
AND UNLISTED, OUR SPECIALTY 


Douglas, Lacey & Co. 
Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 

66 BROADWAY and 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 


Booklets giving our successful plan for realizing the 
large interest and profits of legitimate mining, 
oil and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full par- 
ticulars, etc., sent free on application. 




















One pack 
Bicycle 
Playing Cards 
beats two pair 


of poor packs. 


Bicycle Cards wear well. Pop- 
ular price. 29 backs. Back 
shown is ‘‘New Fan.” Order 
by name. Sold by dealers. 





U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 














$3 Canfield Coaster Brake 
screws on the ae hub in place of the 
° usual sprocket. No fitting or change of hub. 
—eee Any one can apply it. Address 
CANFIELD BRAKE CO., Corning, N. Y. 


TREES best by Test—78 Years 
LARGEST Nu sery. 


RE Book free. We CASH 
T MORE SALESMEN = PAY weet 
STARK B BROS, Louisiana, Mo. ; Dans Y.; Etc 





WEEKLY 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
AMERICANS IN CUBA—VI 
By EDWIN WARREN GUYOL 
WHAT THE TOURIST CAN SEE AND DO 

T SEEMS to me that the tourist should be 
li] considered in this series. Surely he con- 
stitutes a class sutliciently large and in- 
fluential to warrant the devoting of a chapter 
to telling him how best to divest himself 
of any American moneys he may have laid 
aside for a jaunt in Cuba? Poor, much abused 
tourist! How eagerly is his ‘‘season’’ looked 
forward to by all concerned, from the agents 
of steamship companies down to the smallest 
black vendor of oranges! And how energetic- 
ally do they unite in damning him when the 
last of him has taken flight northward! 
Believing that the tourist receives less con- 
sideration than he is entitled to, and wishing 
to assist him to enjoy a country that is really 
delightful as a touching point for birds of his 
ilk, I have just made a hurried trip to the 
island as a tourist. Divesting myself of all 
ideas except those necessary to sight-seeing 
and enjoyment, I have tried to note only that 
which would appeal to the casual visitor, using 
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my knowledge of the island and its people only 
in so far as essential to following the best 
routes, seeing most that was interesting, ete. 

Sailing from New York on November 1, 
a raw, depressing Saturday afternoon, our 
steamer seemed as anxious as we to leave the 
cold behind. On Monday we were revelling 
in the balmy air that the Gulf Stream brought 
to meet us. All of Tuesday we watched por- 
poises and flying-fish race through and over 
the bluest of waters, while the low-lying 
Florida coast drifted aimlessly past. I was 
aroused, as per instructions, at five o’clock 
Wednesday morning—the ship was abont to 
enter Havana Harbor! On our left rose fa. 
mous Morro Castle, deep bedded in solid rock, 
the fortress itself surmounted by the light- 
house tower that bears in bold letters the 
name of O’Donnel, Irish-Spaniard, Captain- | 
General of Cuba in 1844, Back from Morro | 
stretch the battlements of Cabanas, gloomy 
fortress-prison wherein political offenders were 
confined before being sent to Spain’s penal 
colonies in Africa, 

Our hotel in Havana is large, clean and airy ; 
twenty-foot ceilings, windows running up from 
the floor; stained-glass doors about six feet | 
high, the other fourteen feet to the ceiling 
being left open; the dining-room is broad and | 
well-lighted, with a railing separating it from | 
the sidewalk. On this railing the flower-sellers | 
rest huge baskets of roses, and try to persuade 
us to add their beauty and fragrance to our 
table. 

We spend three days in visiting the forts, 
churches and Colon. cemetery, the parks and 
suburbs; a trip through the pawnshops for old 
fans and jewelry, not failing to stop in a lace 
store, where we find exquisite, hand-made 
thread lace at ridiculously low prices. Our 
last evening is spent on the Prado, that mag- | 
nificent promenade and driveway, a mile long 











and a hundred and fifty feet wide, stretching 


A Fine Tonic 


When a tonical stimulant 














is needed 
*%! Hunter 
HUNTER RYE} Baltimore 


Rye 


is the purest and 
best 


For the debili- 
tated of both 
sexes it is 


Perfection in 
Age, Purity, 
Flavor 


BALTIMORE 


E 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











straight down to the sea, with the walk-way 





shaded by Indian laurels. We find seats in | 
Central Park, a beautiful little square, in the | 
centre of which is the municipal police band. 
At eight o’clock in the morning we board a 
train for Matanzas. Our route leads us through 
fields of sugar-cane and past numerous forts 
and block-houses. Here and there iowers the 







LORD’S PRAYER 


@ Bangle Ring. Smallest Ever Coined. 
Or any Initial en- 
ataree a Benen 
arrante years. 
=/ 0c for eithe: or 15c for both, 





/ Gold. 


A 
VOKES Mfg, Co., 76 Western Av., COVINGTON, KY. 





lonely chimney of a destroyed sugar-mill, sad 
reminder of the late war. At each station the 
train is besieged by small black boys, who beg 
us to buy ‘‘Naranjas de China, dulces; cinco 
al medio’’ (China oranges, sweet; five for five 


GLASS OF WATER 


Upset Her. 


People that don’t know about food should 


cents); or ‘Cocos de agua’’ (Water cocoanuts | never be allowed to feed persons with weak 
—that is, green, the juice of which is very | stomachs. 


refreshing); or ‘‘ Queso del pais’’ (cheese of 
the country—done up tn green banana leaves). 


A little over a year ago a young woman who 


lives in Mercer, Me., had an attack of scarlet 


In Matanzas we find our time taken up by a | fever, and when convalescent was permitted 


trip through the Caves of Bellamar and a drive | to eat anything she wanted. 


Indiscriminate 


to the Church of Monserrate, a tiny shrine | feeding soon put her back in bed with severe 
perched high on a hill that commands a view | stomach trouble and inflammation of the kid- 
of rivers and farms, the town itself, and miles | neys. 


of picturesque, tropical country. 


‘There I stayed,’’ she says, ‘‘three months, 


Our ship sails at night, and we awake at | with my stomach in such condition that I 


anchor outside of Cardenas. 
a launch and enter the bay proper, through 
which a ship-channel is now being dredged; 


when the work is finished, steamers will be | doctor if I might eat it. 


Here we board | could take only a few teaspoonfuls of milk 
or beef juice at a time. 
was brought to my attention and I asked my 


Finally Grape-Nuts 


He said, ‘yes,’ and 


enabled to anchor inside of one of the finest | 1 commenced at once. 


inland bays in the world, one that is destined 
to become famous as a winter resort. 


Eastward we continued, past mountains and | from the stomach trouble. 
pounds since my recovery and am able to do 


forests, until we reached Baracoa, where palm- 


The food did me good from the start and 


I was soon out of bed and entirely recovered 


I have gained ten 


coverd hills rise from the edge of the water, in | all household duties, some days sitting down 


a semicircle that surrounds the bay; from this | only long enough to eat my meals. 


T can eat 


port are shipped cocoa, cocoanuts and bananas | anything that one ought to eat, but I still 


in great quantities. 

Here we left our ship and boarded a coast- 
ing vessel, which took us around to Santiago. 
After seeing the iron mines and battlefields, 
another coaster conveyed us to Cienfuegos. 
Thence across the island by rail, to Matanzas, 
where we rejoined our original steamer, arriv- 
ing in New York on December 8, in a snow- 
storm that forcibly reminded us of Cuba— 
where the ocean 


*. . . sets an’ smiles f 
So calm, so sof’, so bloomin* blue.” 





continue to eat Grape-Nuts at breakfast and 
supper and like it better every day. 


Considering that a year ago I could stand 


only a short time and that a glass of water 
seemed ‘so heavy,’ 
Grape-Nuts has been everything to me and 
my return to good health is due solely to it. 


I am fully satisfied that 


I have told several friends having nervous 


or stomach trouble what Grape-Nuts did for 
me and in every case they speak highly of the 
food.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 





CALIFORNI — Days from New York 


or Bostsn—By New York Central 
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The Yale Football Team and Substitutes, who are the undisputed Champions for 1902 


A REVIEW OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON—By WattTER Camp 


To BE a member of the so-called ‘‘Big Four’’ 
leaders in football has been made to seem a de- 
sirable distinction. If this be so, then West 
Pot has surely earned her right this year. 
Yale went to the top, losing no games. West 
Point lost only to Harvard. Princeton and Har- 
vard lost only to Yale, while West Point tied Yale. 

As the phrase has it, ‘‘After that the deluge!’’ for throw- 
ing out of the reckoning contests with these four, Pennsylva 
nia, winning her game with Cornell, lost to Brown, Annapolis 
and Carlisle, while Brown lost to Dartmouth and Lafayette. 
Carlisle lost to Bucknell and Virginia. Annapolis lost to 
Georgetown, Dickinson, Penn. State, Bucknell and Columbia. 
Dartmouth in her turn was beaten by Amherst, and Amherst 
was beaten by Syracuse, and Syracuse tied with Columbia. 
There is a pretty jumble and offers every one a chance to 
struggle with a worse than Chinese puzzle. 

The only thing to do is to tell the tale as it stands. It is 
fair, however, to state that, as in the case of Pennsylvania, 
the possibility of teams whose difficulties were great sud- 
denly springing forth with really capital work either on de- 
fence or attack was never made more manifest than in the 
season of 1902. Dartmouth’s attack against Harvard late in 
the season, Pennsylvania’s rejuvenation in the second half 
of the Cornell game, Carlisle’s victory at Ithaca, Cornell’s 
recovery from the Princeton contest, Columbia’s final effort 
against Syracuse, Lafayette’s struggle with Brown, Lehigh’s 
success against Lafayette, Amherst’s defeat of Dartmouth, 
and finally the Navy’s plucky brace toward the end of the 
first half against the Army, all these may be adduced to 
prove the delightful fascination of following the contests 
on the gridiron. 

There is hardly a team among those who have ever pushed 
their way to thé front whose record this season has not in it 
something well worth comment. 

YALE’sS season was a particularly interesting one to the stu- 
dent of football affairs, for it illustrated very well the theory 
of laying down a policy and following it out to the letter. 
Certain methods of play were adapted to what appeared to.be 
the requirements of the team, and the attack was based upon 
these. Defensive play was taught steadily, and the members 
of the team were shifted even up to what seemed like a very 
late date. With four freshmen on the team such shifting was 
almost inevitable. Yale played through her October games, 
running up satisfactory scores in the majority of instances, 
and having by the first of November acquired a powerful but 
rather crude style of attack and a fair defence. Then began 
the most serious part of her work, namely, perfecting the 
team play and improving the precision of the attack. At 
West Point all was ragged, but still there was the evidence 
of power. The following week the attack was running better, 
and Bucknell, who had beaten the Carlisle Indians 18 to 0, 
and had played Pennsylvania 5 to 6, was literally smothered 
under it, being defeated 36 to 5. Then followed the Princeton 
game, which was won by 12 to 5, although in order to do it 
it became necessary to keep DeWitt, Princeton’s drop kicker, 
absolutely out of Yale territory, In this game the power of 
both attack and defence was quite manifest, but the men 
themselves and the quarter-back failed to realize to the full 
the possibilities of varying the direction of the attack. In 
the following weck this was corrected and Yale entered the 
Harvard game decidedly at her best point of the season. 
Thus timed to the hour, her plays showed the greatest pre- 
cision of the season, and before the end of the contest her 
team had scored 23 points to Harvard’s 0, having completed 
the season without a defeat. 

PRINCETON started off with rather distressing prospects when 
looking back on the preceding season, but with a lot of very 
willing and promising material, and it did not take long for 
this to become apparent. : 

Princeton played Swarthmore, Lehigh, Annapolis and 
Haverford, defeating them all handily, and up to that time 
not being scored upon. At that point all of the other big 
teams had had their clean slates marked upon by some 
smaller eleven. Princeton then met Washington and Jeffer- 
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son, and the first score of the season was marked against the 
orange and black, for Washington and Jefferson secured a 
field goal kick and with it five points. But that proved the 
only score against Princeton up to the time of her meeting 
with Yale. Meantime, her team had defeated Columbia 21 
to 0 and Cornell 10 to 0. Then came the contest with Yale, 
and Princeton’s first and only defeat of the season by a score 
of 12 to 5. 

In DeWitt, Princeton had a kicker who was greatly to be 
feared.. How greatly one can easily imagine when remember- 
ing that against Princeton’s two strongest opponents, Cornell 
and Yale, DeWitt did all the scoring, making three goals from 
drop-kicks, two of them nearly half the length of the field. 
But in the Yale contest the power of the attack of the men 
in blue was too great even for this excellent kicking of DeWitt 
to equalize. Princeton’s attack was not strong enough to 
pierce the Yale defence. For that reason Yale finally won 
by a score of 12 to 5, Chadwick making two touchdowns by 
brilliant runs from near mid-field. On another occasion Yale 
carried the ball two-thirds the length of the field, but Prince- 
ton heroically held her just outside her goal line. 

On the whole, the Princeton season was quite a satisfactory 
one, considering all the conditions, and offers much hope for 
next year. 

HARVARD started the season after having, in 1901, a most 
successful year in which her team had suffered: no defeat, 
and had beaten her principal rival, Yale, 22 to 0. Of veter- 
ans she had Captain Kernan, Bowditch, Barnard, Marshall, 
Stillman, and, best of all, in Graydon, the most powerful full 
back in the ranks of first-class teams. 

Harvard played her first game with Williams, which she 
defeated 11 to 0. After that Harvard followed with such 
teams as Bowdoin, Bates, Amherst, Maine and Wesleyan, 
running up fairly good scores on all except Amherst, and 
being scored on by Bowdoin and Wesleyan. This practically 
carried Harvard through the first half of her season, and her 
team the following Saturday visited West Point, and although 
West Point scored 6, Harvard finally rolled up 14 points 
against the strong Army team. After this game there was 
a greatly increased feeling of confidence in Harvard, and this 
was made still more emphatic when a little later Yale played 
West Point and was able only to secure a tie score of 6 to 6. 
Harvard then beat Brown 6 to 0, a score which seemed too 
small, in view of the West Point game, but did much better 
and quite satisfied her most ardent adherents when she fol- 
lowed this up by defeating the Carlisle Indians 23 to 0. It 
was at this point that Harvard showed the tremendous strik- 
ing power of her attack. The next two games, namely that 
with Pennsylvania and the one with Dartmouth, were not as 
satisfactory, but as the team had now gone into secret prac- 
tice, and it was generally believed that they were saving 
tricks and also sparing their best men for the Yale contest, 
the general public did not regard with as much seriousness 
these two results in which Harvard defeated Pennsylvania 
11 to 0 and Dartmouth 16 to 6. 

At the time of sending the team to New Haven for the Yale 
game, the men were all in very good condition, thanks to the 
able work of McMasters and tlie coaches. Several of them 
expressed themselves as decidedly confident as to the result. 
The two teams met and Yale won by the large score of 23 
to 0. Such a score, to one not witnessing the game, would 
indicate that the contest was one-sided. It was one-sided 
only, however, as far as the score stood, for there was no 
time when, as is usually the case in such an overwhelming 
victory, the defeated team became powerless. Harvard’s 
attack almost through the game was dangerous. At one 
period she carried the ball half the length of the field, and 
only at the 7-yard line was Yale able to hold her. There 
were other times, too, when her attack gained ground quite 
consistently, but it was not sufficietly varied, and Yale be- 
came more and more accustomed to it until toward the end 
its effectiveness was considerably shaded. But it was a good 
team that Harvard sent down. It struck hard and bitterly 
contested every foot of ground. The team was able to run 
the ball or kick it, and there were no notably weak spots. 


There were three points at which Yale showed a slight supe- 
riority, but that slight superiority was multiplied by constant 
repetition until it resulted in the large score named above. 
Those three points were, a little greater variety of attack, a 
httle greater speed in use of that attack, and a theory of de- 
fence which seemed to more broadly cover possible openings. 

West Pornt had one of the most able teams the Army has 
produced since she has been playing football. She began 
the season rather slowly. Tufts held her to 5 points and 
Dickinson to 11. Then Harvard defeated her 14 to 6, but 
she began to come after that point, defeating Williams 28 to 
0, playing Yale a tie game, and simply overwhelming Syra 
cuse 46 to 0. Then came the main contest of the year, the 
match with her old rival Arnapolis. In this game West Point 
proved mistress of the situation, and, although not as safe on 
defence as at other times in the season, allowing the Navy to 
score 8 points and nearly tie her at the end of the first halt, 
her attack was so far and away the stronger as to put the 
issue easily out of doubt, and in the end she ran up no less 
than 22 points. 

PENNSYLVANIA'S season was a checkered one indeed. After 
determining to make up for past blunders and weaknesses by 
developing a good team this year, the Philadelphians found 
themselves rather short of material—that is, of heavy mate- 
rial, But in the first three games there seemed a good deal 
of room for satisfaction. Lehigh was defeated 12 to 0, 
Franklin and Marshall 16 to 0, Penn State, known to be a 
good team, and one which later held Yale down to 11 points, 
was defeated 17 to 0. Then followed games with Haverford 
and Swarthmore, which were not quite as satisfactory, each 
of these minor te2ms scoring, but Pennsylvania winning out. 
A score of 36 io 0 against Gettysburg made the wearers of 
the red and blue more hopeful, and the team went into the 
Brown game determined to do or die. Brown, however, was 
quite at her best and defeated Pennsylvania decisively by a 
score of 15 to 6. Sore over this defeat and with men more 
or less crippled, Pennsylvania went to Annapolis and there 
received a second defeat, Annapolis winning by 10 to 6. It 
looked as if the next game would surely result in a third de- 
feat, for the team Pennsylvania was now obliged to face was 
the strong, heavy Bucknell team, but she stood up to her work 
well and Pennsylvania came out by the barest margin a win 
ner 6 to 5. Columbia, having defeated Pennsylvania last year 
and being thus greatly feared,went down to Philadelphia, but 
Pennsylvania was plucky enough to fight it out and did some 
of the best work of her season, winning by 17 to 0. The in- 
spiration derived from this victory and the feeling that the 
team must play up to its full limit to make any show at all 
against Harvard, resulted in a very pretty exhibition of pluck 
and dash, for Pennsylvania held the far more powerful aggre- 
gation of the Crimson through the two full halves of thirty 
five minutes, allowing Harvard but a single score in each half, 
the final score being 11 to 0. After the defeat by Harvard a 
let down in this inspiration soon followed, and Carlisle soon 
took advantage of it by defeating Pennsylvania 5 to 9. Then 
the team went to the mountains for preparation for their final 
contest with Cornell. During the first half of that game 
Pennsylvania seemed hopelessly outclassed. Her play was 
lifeless and badly generalled; but in the second half a most 
remarkable change was effected, and from a score of 1] to 0 
against her, she turned the tables to a victory by 12 to 11 
It was a final triumph which did much for Pennsylvania’s 
football interests. 

Brown developed her usual strong team, in fact, an infi 
nitely better team than she hada year before. In 1901 Penn- 
sylvania defeated Brown 26 to 0, Harvard defeated her 48 to 
0, Dartmouth defeated her 22 to 0, and Lafayette 11 to 6 
Syracuse alse beat her 20 to 0, but this year Brown defeated 
Pennsylvania 15 to 6, Columbia 28 to 0, held Harvard down 
to a single score of 6 to 0 and Yale to 11 points, was barely 
beaten out by Lafayette by 6 to 5, but sticeumbed to Dart- 
mouth at the end of a very hard and trying season by a seore 
of 12 to 6. The schedule was a hard one an » work very 
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Soft, rich color effects are produced on 
shingles by the use of Shingletint. 

There are many brands of shingle stains in 
the market, but only one SHINGLETINT, which 
means much to the consumer, who may safely 
buy it and know he is getting the best shingle 
stain made. 

Shingletint is a scientific comb’sation of lin- 
seed oil, coloring matter, creosote and the nec- 
essary drying agents; its use not only beautifies 
but prolongs the life of the shingles. 

Finished woods and descriptive literature sent 
free upon application. 
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—the Standard Visible Writer. 


Every character plainly visible as you 
strike the key. Write for free Art Cata- 


logue. DO IT NOW BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., Varnish Manufacturers 


#21 Lake St., Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


Foreign Office, 42 Poultry, London, England. Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 
Factory ont Main Office, DETROIT 


LONG DISTANCE saree: SHOTGUN $4 
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after you find it per- 
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otherwise we will re 
fund your 81.00. Metal Tip 


This Fine Gun Fore-End. 


is made by expert gun makers, every part and piece fitted 
perfect and reinforced soit cannot shoot loose or shaky, strong rigid steel frame built 
extra solid to withstand the use of any NITRO POWDER, breech loading, barrel of 4 
crucible rolled steel. taper choke bored to size from the solid bar, latest improved t 
snap and rebounding hammer, best quality steel works, extra strong spring, fine Sealinnih: stock. 
heavy rubber butt plate, full pistol grip, thoroughly tested for pattern, penetration and 
strength, extra or 84.85in all domes f furnish the same gun with latest im- 
= dyed y woh peeves automatic shell ejector which throws shellout automatically, making it pos- 
ib! oad an rein rapid succes- which containse’ 

sion. Order to-day or write for our tal Gun Catalog guns at @8.85 co ae hector mun at 6550 
up, double barrel shotguns at $8.85 up and ay in rifles, revolvers, ammunition and sportsmen’s goods at 
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LIMITED” The. chomp tl handsome Turkish 
ELECTRIC LIGHTED 


Rocker elsewhere is $37.00, often $45. 


Our price is $24.50. Our superb collection of 
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Handsome Parlors | 
" Drawing Rooms | 

Wit Bed Chambers 

Boudoirs 

Libraries 

Smoking and Reading Rooms 

Barber Shops 

Bath Rooms (hot and cold water) 

Superbly Appointed Dining Rooms | 





Glittering with wy Tis Dati Rocker is as 
| : perfect as modern method 
Mirrors and honest construction can make it. ‘ It ‘is 


large size and luxurious; the frame work is 
Cut Glass of aarp ain throughout, doubly braced, resting 

upon a heavy platform base held in ition b 
Fragrant Flowers strong, double springs of the finest by are 


- springwork is the same as s; ified by th 
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Promenades 


has genuine hair cushions and is handsomely tufted 
in back and arms with ruffled edges. Covered in 
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Electric Lights 





best quality of genuine leather in any color, which 
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Runs Every Day in the Year 





CYPHERS INCUBATOR 
Worild’s Standard Hatcher 


Used on 26 Gov. Experiment Stations in U. 
Canada, Australia and New Z% nd. ¢ 
Medal at Pan-American, Oct. 1901. 16-p. cireu- 
lar free. ee catalogue, 180-p, 5x11 in, 
for 10c. Ask nearest office for book oe 120. 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR €0., Buffalo, N. 


Full Information Cheerfully Furnished on 
Application to 


E. L. LOMAX, G.P.&T.A. 
OMAHA, NEB. 























Chicago, Ill., Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y. 
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THE TAMELESS TEAM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


bridle, calling upon the féte to cease, and 
falsely denouncing as an adventuress and a 
political spy the lovely heroine, an American 
lady of an innocent but clouded past. Then 
Hugh Gilbert in his American naval uniform 
would push through the crowd and burst into 
the defence of that wronged lady, and thence 
would the scene sw eep to its finale, Miss Leon- 
ard and Hugh carrying all before them, and 
the leading man, up in his dressing-room, de- 
nouncing to himself ‘these ‘bits’ that come on 
and hog everything!” 

Now, as usual, as the round of applause for 
the prettiness of the stage died away, Miss 
Leonard stepped into the phaeton and Elsie 
crawled in after her and sat down. 

As long as she lived she would remember 
the sickness and the terror of that time, for 
she was not courageous, and she had inwardly 
committed herself to a desperate experiment. 
She was going to take Hugh’s old cue, stand 
up in the phaeton and faint. She bitterly re- 
flected that if she should fall out of the side 
of the phaeton and break her neck, it would 
be the best thing possible; at the same time 
the prospect seemed a trifle dolorous. In a 
side light of hysteria she saw Miss Leonard 
having her swept out of the way like a dust- 
heap and pushing forward with the scene; in 
any event she knew she should do the thing 
badly. She saw herself, with her eyes glued | 
together, trying to deceive the doctor, and she 
saw herself found out with her engagement 
lost as well as Hugh’s; but through these dis- 
mal counse!s she held fast to the idea that it 
was one more chance for Hugh, that it was 
all she could do for him, and she felt the 
phaeton move forward into the familiar scene, 
and kept her hold upon her resolution. 

All went as usual. The gay little equipage | 
received its customary tribute, Miss Leonard 
smacked gently at the Tameless Team to 
quicken their pace, and the Tameless re- 
sponded by going a little slower and ogling 
down at their plump feet with their huge 
sleepy eyes. The judges were as inthralled 
as ever, the crown was bestowed, the phaeton 
began to creep forward again on its triumphal 
course, with Miss Leonard bowing to the plau- 
dits of the stage crowd, and Elsie, an inert 
mass of ruffles and misery, cowering beside 
her. Step by step poor Elsie was being drawn 
nearer to the abyss, bit by bit the ground was 
being broken from beneath her feet, and when 
the carriage stopped before the onslaught of 
the villain she knew the Jast dear barrier was 
down, and she began to gather in her skirts 
with a trembling hand preparatory to her leap 
into that gulf of terror. She saw Victoria, 
anxious-eyed, sitting on a bench, she heard 
the voice of the villain, oddly weak and 
nervous in his knowledge and his kind dis- 
may, she saw him fling out his arm in denun- 
ciation without his usual calculated care, and 
she saw it strike against the cornet of a man 
in the band who was standing too near to him. 
The man in the unapproachable apathy of an 
‘‘extra’’ had been gaping into space, the cor- 
net flew out of his hand and landed with a 
surprising clangor at Jupiter’s very feet; the 
horror of the noise reverberated in Elsie’s 
heart as she closed her eyes,. clutched her 
skirts and forced her stiffening bones to rise 
when the heroine should reply, and at that 
moment, as though by an upheaval of the 
solid earth, she was thrown back upon the 
seat, swept round 1n a strange, grinding turn 
and swung against the side of the phaeton, 
with the phaeton itself whirling toward the 
footlights. Fate and the cornet had done what 
neither blows nor bribes had yet achieved, and 
the Tameless Team had quickened its pace at 
last. 

The ponies were headed straight for the 
audience. In one moment of pandemonium, 
strangely brief, strangely prolonged, Elsie be- 
held the crowded faces before her, paling, 
screaming, rising and huddling into one blur 
of terrified people, heard shouts before and 
behind her, had a strange bewildered notion 
of the blackness of the auditorium and of 
the intervening band of glare, felt herself 
quakingly, exhilaratingly aware that even in 
this uneventful mortal life the old impossible 
bugaboo was to be realized, that the ponies 
were really going to go over the footlights, 
that, good heavens! they were going over 
them, and in the same instant with a terrific, 
joggling jar she was arrested upon the brink 
of this gulf as upon that of the other, and the 
phaeton, having crashed into the footlighis, 
remained there tipped a little forward, while 
the hind hoofs of the ponies, who were sus- 
pended by their harness, threshed in madness 
on the floor of the orchestra and knocked the 
musicians’ chairs to splinters. 

Elsie sat in the phaeton and gaped down at 
the ponies in a shaken bewilderment and re- 
lief. She saw the broken earriage-pole stick- 
ing up out of the ground into which in some 
way it had jammed itself, but_the amount of 
luck which the fact contained was lost upon 
her, and indeed it was almost in the moment 
of their pause that Miss Leonard ejaculated 
“Out!? and pushed her smartly: from .the 
phaeton. People were already round as: she 
scrambled to the stage, for the scattered Floral | 
Féte had turned again toward the scene of ac- 
tion, and Victoria had already gotten hold of 
Elsie’s hand when the voice of Miss Leonard 
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I Will Cure You of 
Rheumatism 


Else No Money Is Wanted 


After 2,000 experiments, I have learned how 
to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn bony joints 
into flesh again; that is impossible. But I 
ean cure the disease always, at any stage, 
and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on your 
nearest druggist for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s 
Rheumatic Cure, for every druggist keeps it. 
Use it for a month and, if it succeeds, the 
cost is only $5.50. If it fails, I will pay 
your druggist myself. 

I have no samples, because any medicine 
that can affect Rheumatism quickly must be 
drugged to the verge of danger. I use no 
such drugs, and it is folly to take them. 
You must get the disease out of the blood. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it and 
I take the risk. I have cured tens of thou- 
sands of cases in this way, and my records 
show that 39 out of 40 who get those six 
bottles pay gladly. I have learned that peo- 
ple in general are honest with a physician 
who cures them. That is all I ask. If I 
fail I don’t expect a penny from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. I 
will send you my book about Rheumatism, 
and an order for the medicine. Take it for 
a month, as it won’t harm you anyway. If 
it fails, it is free, and I leave the decision 
with you. Address Dr. Shoop, Box 521, 
Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by 
one or two bottles. At all druggists. 
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Fine 
Service 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 


BEGINNING NOVEFIBER 2 


Fast ‘‘Limited” night train, with stateroom and 
open-section sleeping car, buffet-library car, and 
free reclining chair car through without change. 


A.H. HANSON, G.P. A. CHICAGO 
“DEARBORN JUNIOR ” 


TYPEWRITER TABLE 
CABINET 

Made of golden oak, handsome finish. 
The cheapest, handiest and most 
L_iiemtt! serviceable piece of office furniture 

Ss. made. Sold on approval for $12, 
i charges prepaid east of the Rockies. 
Use it 30 days; if not satisfactory, 
| return it at our expense, and we will 
refund your money. Write for illus- 
tee catalogue of the famous Dear- 

born Cabinets, 


DEARBORN DESK COMPANY - - 


| Dining car service. 





Birmingham, Ala. 





MAPLEWOOD 


Near Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A Sanatorium established in 1875 for the private care and medical 
treatment of Drug and Aleoholie Addictions, Thousands having failed 
elsewhere have been cured by us. Home Treatment if desired. Address 
THE Dr. J, L. STEPHENS CO., Dept. I. 3, LEBANON, OHIO. 
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BUCKEYE VE INCUBATOR CO. 





Cash for Your Farm 
We can sell your farm, real estate or business quickly 
for cash; no matter where located. Send description and 
we will show you how. Bank references. 
A.A. Rottner & Co., 832 REALEsTATE TRUST BLDG., 
Established 1893. 


ATENT. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








NEW BOOK MAILED F 
Tells all about Patents eon Lert to Obtain ay Tn What to In- 
vent for Profit. Contains cu 
Inventors. O’MEARA & RROC K, Pat. Attys., 830 G St., Wash., D. C. 


The VERY LATEST 


Don’t buy an incubator until you see the 
new regulator on the SURE HATCH. Greatest 
improvement ever made, Catalog free. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR Co. 
CLAY CENTER, NEB., OR COLUMBUS, OHIO. 














Say A NEW GEM, ecauals the 
ares Diamond at one-twentieth its cost- 
28 | = Solid gold settings. Catalogue 

AA we free. Goods sent prepaid for 


ON examination. Theo. R, Field & Co., 
647 Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


STAMIMER 


Our 200-page book “The Origin and Treatment of Stam- 
mering”’ sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
postage. Lewis Stammering School, 93 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


STAMP COLLECTING is most interesting, 
instructive and profitable. For only 10¢ we 
will start you with an album and 800 genu- 
inestampe from Cuba, Pto. Rico, Phil. Islands 
etc., 68 pp. catal. free. App. sheets 50% dis. 
Est. 17 yrs, STANDARD STAMP CO., St. eal, Mo. 
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pierced and shrilly commanded the hubbub: 

‘Don’t you hurt those horses! Don’t you 
touch ’em!”’ 

The people in the audience were now be- 
ginning to realize that they were not going 
to be trampled to death; those who had left 
their seats returned slowly toward them, the 
gallery boys shouted advice, one woman gave 
way to hysterical laughter and some few 
men came speeding down the aisles bent on 
assistance. 

Of these last Miss Leonard took stock in a 
brief survey and then turned an eye upon 
the stage. ‘‘You, Timmie!’’ she called, ‘tyou 
and Sam help me—Here!’’ to an amateur as- 
sistant at the orchestra rail, ‘‘there’s a chair, 
there, under the box. You come into the 
orchestra and hold it for me—hold it!’ Where- 
upon, with a wholly matter-of-fact display of 
white silk stockings, she climbed briskly to 
the ground. 

Sam and Timmie followed her, but it was 
she who came the quickest to the closest 
quarters, who cut straps and unbuckled them 
with the deftest hand, and threw her rapid 
orders here and there with a decisive tongue. 
The two shirt-sleeved stage hands and their 
more decorously costumed assistants made an 
obedient group about Miss Leonard’s tall, 
plump figure in its satin and jewels and lace, 
and with the crown of the Floral Féte tum- 
bling askew in her bleached hair. When they 
drew back from her she held the trembling, 
shivering Orion by his bridle, and in the 
hands of Sam and Timmie the still rearing 
Jupiter stocd close behind. 

‘*You must all keep quiet and keep back 
while I lead ’em out,’’ she called to the audi- 
ence; and it was she who coaxed Orion from 
the orchestra and led him up the aisle and 
out into the street. Timmie and Sam fol- 
lowed cautiously with Jupiter, and in the 
tense stillness of their exit Elsie heard the 
bang of the stage door and the sound of a 
footstep racing up the stairs. 

Miss Leonard came back smiling and wiping 
her hands on her skirt. She regained the stage 
by a door behind the boxes, and she said to the 
stage manager, who was gasping like a water- 
less fish over this most disturbing incident of 
his career: ‘‘You’d better ring down a minute, 
Potter.”’ 

It was only for a minute. The phaeton was 
already being rolled away, one of the hired 
rigs with its mere livery-stable horse was 
brought back on to the stage, and Miss 
Leonard and Elsie got into it. ‘‘Oh, Hugh, 
Hugh!’’ cried the poor little tempest-tossed 
heart of Elsie. ‘‘Oh, Hugh, hurry, hurry!’’ 

Ah, but there was applause and plenty of it 
when the curtain rose and the audience beheld 
Miss Leonard, to the tune of ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner,’’ once more driving round the stage! 
Once more the villain stopped her progress and 
accused her, and once more she replied. Just 
then there was a little movement near the en- 
trance, and as Miss Felkamp, the villainess, 
gave the new cue, the crowd was pushed aside, 
and, in his American uniform, with his bright, 
boyish, adventurous Jook of the young rescuer, 
Hugh Gilbert stepped upon the stage and spoke 
his first line. 


That night, when Victoria came downstairs 
for the third act, she found Hugh and Elsie 
feeding finely sliced carrots to the Tameless, 
who had sunk once more into apathy. Victoria 
smiled grimly. 

‘*Well,’’ said she, ‘‘it seems about the least 
you can do for them.”’ 
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J. B. HUTCHINSON J.R. WOOD 
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The Pennsylvania 
Special 


20 Hours Between New York Chicago 


Newly equipped with Pullman Dining, Smoking, 
Drawing-Room Sleeping, Compartment and Observation 


FINANCIAL NEWS, STENOGRAPHERS AND LADIES’ MAIDS 


The perfection of comfort, convenience and expedi- 


Leaves NEW YORK, West 23d St., every day, 1.55 p. m., and arrives 
at CHICAGO 8.55 next morning. EAST-BOUND SPECIAL leaves 
CHICAGO 12.00 noon and arrives NEW YORK 9.00 o’clock next morning. 


GEO. W. BOYD 
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_ TwrYou've Pain $510 
We put the above startling headline at the top of our advertisement for two purposes— one, to induce 
every reader of Collier’s Weekly to at least read the advertisement through. Second, in the hope that at 
least half of them will let us tell our story and endeavor to prove that we have an investment in New York 
real estate which will actually give you $5,000 in return for your investing $10 down and $6 a month until 
you have paid g510. ‘There are certainly 100,000 of Collier’s Weekly readers who could invest and 
would invest if the Secretary of the United States Treasury made the above statement instead of a private 
corporation, and yet the private corporation in this instance may be just as capable and just as reliable as the 
Secretary of the Treasury. We know we have the greatest proposition in real estate ever offered in the 
history of cities, and our difficulty is not to convince you, but to get the chance of presenting the fact to you. 
$500 invested for a child will put him through college ; $500 invested for a young married couple 
will come close to making them independent in their old years; $500 invested by a young man or a young 
woman will, in our opinion, pay them five times better than any life insurance they can possibly take out, 
and this $500 can be invested at $6 a month. 


4,000 Investors Bought $3,461,000 


Worth of Our New York Lots During the Past Year 


ing, 256-257 Broad- _ Nearly three and a half million dollars!—that’s the forceful story of our real estate sales during the 
way, New York. Our| year just ended. We ask you to dwell on these figures long enough to realize—to understand what they 


on the ‘ate and. sixth floors, really mean. These three and a half million dollars actually represent the confidence which the thousands | “uit stractare in the world, 
overlooking City Ha ark, , j j 1 i j — 29 stories, 1,000 rooms, 6, 
the Post-office, and Brookiyn | ho have invested in our New York City lots have in us. You, perhaps, have not yet invested—not even scompuete.- a deans kan 
Bridge. investigated our wonderful proposition: — our properties. 


“$10 SECURES A $510 LOT IN GREATER NEW YORK” 

















The Park Row, or Syn- 
dicate Building, Broad- 
way, Park Row, and 
Ann Street — the tallest 

























eee a eee Within 35 Minutes of These Skyscrapers, by Trolley, 5c. 

This is a high class and strictly honest proposition, or you may be sure this paper would not permit our announcement to appear. Nor would we have 
the privilege of referring to twenty odd National Banks, the Commercial Agencies, and over 30,000 customers all over the United States. 

Doesn’t it seem fair to presume that the same reasons which convinced so many thousands of practical thinking men and women everywhere, of the 
undoubted value of our proposition, would convince YOU?  Isn’t it worth the time at least to send us your name to-day—and learn how you may make $5,000 
by paying $10 down and $6 a month until your payments amount to $510? 

This may sound extravagant—yet every statement we make is based upon a fact. It is in evidence—it can be verified 
—it can be SEEN. Naturally we will be accused of being biased in our opinions—of painting New York’s future in too rosy 


colors —but listen ! HERE’S THE OPINION AND ADVICE 


OF ONE OF THE 


World’s Greatest Investors and Financiers, RUSSELL SAGE 





(From the New York World of September 28th, 1902.) 
«<] do not think the future of New York can be depicted in terms any too glowing. ‘The most fanciful 
writers cannot exaggerate the greatness of its future. 
««A man who buys real estate in any of the five boroughs—of course exercising average good judgment— 
has a fortune before him. Brooklyn is growing at the rate of 75,000 people a year. 
«Young man, buy real estate, especially acre property, in the outlying boroughs, and then work hard at your 
usual avocation. Your real estate purchases will make your old age comfortable.” RUSSELL SAGE. 














Our property is located in Brooklyn — it is therefore a very significant fact when Mr. Sage says 
“Brooklyn is growing at the rate of 75,000 people a year.” Think of it! That means three- 
fourths of all of New York’s enormous yearly increase of population. 


FREE TRIP TO NEW YORK 25% GUARANTEED INCREASE 


. As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living East of For $10 down and $6 per month until paid for, we sell you a regular New York City lot, full 
Chicago to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to New York and | size, subject to the following guarantees from us: If, at the expiration of the year 1903, this $510 


return, if you visit our property and find one word of this advertisement | lot is not worth $638—or 25 per cent. increase—based on the price at which our corps of salesmen 
will then be selling similar lots, we will refund all the money you have paid us, with 6 per cent. 


a misrepresentation ; or ab accamae te lstre buy, we will credit cost of the fare on interest additional. If you should die at any time before payments have been completed, we will 
your purchase; to those living farther away we will pay a proportion equal | give to your heirs a deed of the lot without further cost. If you should lose employment or 
to round-trip Chicago ticket. be sick, you will not forfeit the land. 

“ There is no doubt the property offered by Wood, Harmon & Co,, in the agth and 31st Wards, represents one of the best investments a man of limited income can possibly make within the 
corporate limits of Greater New York. It can be said without hesitancy that Wood, Harmon & Co. are perfectly reliable, and are worthy the fullest confidence of the investor, whether he 
resides in Greater New York or any other section of the Untted States. THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK UF BROOKLYN.” 

We feel that we are the trustees of the thousands who invest with us, and as such we shall see that 
every dollar YOU invest with us shall bring you many fold. You have absolutely nothing to lose by writing 
at once for full particulars, or better still—mail us $10, the first payment on a lot, with the distinct 
Messrs. WOOD, HARMON & CO. understanding that we must return it to you if we have misrepresented our proposition in the 

Dept. AB6, New York City. slightest particular. Write under all circumstances. You would not be fair to yourself if you failed 
to look into this matter. Fill out subjoined coupon and mail it to us to-day. 








Please send me full particulars in regard to your 
New York Lots: 


Natt veers cnnnnanennee | WOOD, HARMON @ CO., 22°8roxewky. New York 


IE Biase -nns ny ennsesennnn nemnamenet eomn ata Unusual opportunity for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation to act as 


PN beMin avid sous onnsenaacice our permanent representatives in their own community. Write us for particulars, addressing 








‘‘Agency Dept. AB6’’ as above. D, 









































